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Editorial. 

Will The Christian Church Function Today ? 

V 

PENITENCE. 

HE prefent is an a go of specialization. We have grown to discredit general medical 
praetitionocj and to Inoict that the human body aha'l bo partitioned and that one of the 
parts shall be allotted, for special stndy, to every medical student who would achieve diatin- 
tion; hence wc have eye, ear, nerve, etc., specialists. When in 1911 the World War was 
sprung upoa Europe, an early and oft repeated query was this, "Why did not the Church 
prevent th« war?” Was not that her special business Li which Christ commissioned her ? 
Because no answer to this question was vouchsafed, confession of guilt by the Church was 
inferred by many, who forthwith jumped to tho ooncluoion that Christianity, specially spon¬ 
sored by the Church, was n failure. Thus was provoked a Babel din of mutual contradiction 
which was in part allayed by the clear voice of George Barnard Shaw declaring, -“The con¬ 
clusion that Christianity is a failure is utterly untenable because Christianity has never been 
tried!" This declaration together with the terrific onslaught of the Germans, held this con¬ 
tention in abeyance until the "war to end war” was concluded. 

ESPITE the beet aUtcmanship of half the world. Including Mr. Wilson’s fourteen proposi¬ 
tions, supposedly embodied in the Peace of Versailles and the League of Nations, and 
the best prayers and efforts of the past four years, all signs indicate that we are drifting into 
another world war, the armistice being only a trace, except that the suppressed conviction of 
1911 that the Christian church is specially qualified to function as- a leader in the spiritual 
realm has emerged to the surface, is growing apace and is coming to the fore. 

OR the solution of the problem of world peace there have been seventeen conferences 
political, religious and mixed,—the Conference of Lausanne being the last. At the 
Copenhagen Conference church leadership, in the premises, was freely discussed and as one 
of the results Dr. J. H. Jowctt, of London, issued a challenge to the churches of Christendom, 
Roman. Greek ar.d Protestant together, suggesting that they a Y unite io a aacrameutum. 
Such an oulii would involve that first of ail every local church should convene for prayer and 
deliberation and. if led, should appoint delegates, with power, to a world Christian conference 
which shouH pray and deliberate, and, if led of the Spirit of God, should decree that war in 
the earth should forever cease. 
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T HIS cbalknge of Dr, Jowelt's was published In The British Weekly and was broadcasted 
bv the press. "The British Weekly” and "The Christian Work” of New York published 
symposiums on the matter, the responses in which make Interesting: reading. In The Christ¬ 
ian Work symposium all the writers agree on the umjwrate need of [teace and about three- 
fourths favor the proposed aacramentum, while one fourth of them cite difficulties calculated 
to negative the effort. It is averred that the scheme is too much "in the air” in that it lacks 
s dctai.cd method of procedure, is impracticable and impossible, etc. Dr, Jowett would 
doubtkss respond:—The scheme being "in the air" makes for it. inasmuch as the problem is 
spiritual and must be decided out of the heavens; while, aato itebeing "impoisible,” the 
Church of Jesus Christ is appointed to achieve the impossible. 

W HILE we sympathise, in general, with a world oacrcmentum where Christendom, 
through delegates, shall meet "with one accord in one place,” as on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, when tiod answered out of His heavens, coming as Ihe Holy Spirit upon and into the 
disciples to reinforce their human weakness and ignorance with divine power and wisdom ; 
neve.rlfeles9, to our mind, the most essential condition for Pentecostal success for this pro¬ 
posed sicramtntnm is scarcely alluded to.—I refer to the need of penitence and confession of 
sin by the Church as being chiefly responsible, before God, for the present world situation. 

W E realize that this is a very grave charge, and wc are not disposed to preach but rather 
to kneel among enher penitents who are willing to confess that, until recently, we 
have bum guilty or the greatest fault of being conscious of none, in world concerns. We 
have let things drift Instead of unitedly as a real Church of the living God. bringing 
the kingdom of love into all the activities of lire by voting us we prayed, thus developing 
a Christian public opinion which should brace and ennoble the conscience of the world: 
dumping the leveled mom,tains of pride into the valleys of hate and so preparing a highway 
for God’s entrance into the earth that all f.esh, may see His salvation; wc, as a Church, 
bv e consented to the very oD^aite. We have permitted politics to supplant Christian 
statesmanship; the rulers of this world to conduct our International attain, who, without 
ecclesiastical rebuke, have practically declared that nations are not amenable to moral 
law, being a law unto themselves; that might makes right; that backward nations are not 
to be prayed for but preyed upon by conquest, exploitation and victimization, through 
firearms rum, opium and all else that makes for ruin. Assuming the right of eminent 
domain and altruistically shouldering “the white man’s burden.” we practically dominate 
nine tenths of the acreage mid popululious of our planet and have notified all concerned that 
the respectability of a nation is in direct ratio of its ability to kill the greatest number of 
human bcing3 in the shortest time limit. Thus has the organized Church consented to the 
hamstringing of the execution of the Master's great commission to preach His blessed Gospel 
of peace to every creature of all nations. Because those "creatures.” for whom Christ died, 
cannot discriminate between p. church and a nation both of which are called Christian, or.e of 
whom ?r*scW poace and love and the other greed and murder, therefore 
“The silent sullen peoples do weigh your God and you." 

r ESE international infamies are batched from the national egg of the competative eco¬ 
nomic system which the organized Church, so far from impeaching, has been a partaker 
of tbe spoils thereof to make God’9 Kingdom come. The world that lieth in the wicked one 
tells us, “Money makes the mare go,” and the Church responds, “Money makes the Church 
go!” To which it may be asked. “Whither, upward or downward? Also, "Had not the 
Church least money in the first three centuries ? The sadest words ever penned is tne wall 
of the infinite Father over a similar situation viz, “My people love to have it 30 : and what 
will ye do in the end thereof.” Jer. 5 ; 3L—A. F. D. 
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The Evangelistic Challenge of the Cities of Korea. 

F. K- Gamble. 


If it is b-uc, as Doctor Joeiah Strong says in 
his book, '“The Challenge of the City.” thRt 
in America ‘the city sways the scepter," it is 
much more true in Korea. Wealth Lx concen¬ 
trated in Ihe cities to a greater extent in Ko¬ 
rea than in America. Owing to the landlord 
system of land ownership comparatively few 
of the farmers, who make up the great mass 
of the population in Korea, own the land 
which they cultivate. The land owners live 
in the cities. Manufacturing Industries arc 
exceedingly limited in variety snd in number, 
but as these increase, the industrial and com¬ 
mercial supr*maey of the city will increase 
proportionately. 

The educational opportunities in the cities 
have been much greater than in the country, 
and as a consequence the literary and educa¬ 
tional leadership of the cities i3 very marked. 
Young men and young women by thousands 
from all over Korea have come to the capital 
for study, We may safely say that those who 

an* to be the future lenders are now, for the 
most part, to be found (n the cites. 

Throughout the world llic city is recognized 
as the rendezvous of criminals, paupers, social 
outcasts, and moral delinquents. No excep¬ 
tion is claimed in the case of Korean dties, 
but we do heUeve that the enntrawt In thin re¬ 
spect between city and country in Korea is 
loss marked than in America or Europe. But 
with the material development now going on 
in Korea, the establishment of varied in¬ 
dustries, and the introduction of so-called 
modem civilization there is sure to come nn 
increase in immorality, vice and crime. The 
statement that prostitution and the drinking of 
intoxicants hive increased greatly in Korea 
during the pa3t ten or fifteen years will hard¬ 
ly be controverted. Already the evil effects 
of vicious motion pictures are being seen in 
Seoul. To prevent the conditions from grow¬ 
ing worse, to erect a breakwater against the 
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tide of vice that is now sweeping into the 
cnies of Korea, to transform men as iodivi* 
duals, and to purify the environment that sur¬ 
rounds them—this is the task of Christian 
missions in Korea today. 

The history or Christian mission* in Korea 
his been different from that in some other 
lands in that more rapid progress has been 
made in the country than in the cities. The 
work has followed the line of least resistance, 
or perhaps better, has taken advantage of the 
mo3t inviting snd immediate opportunities, 
The village life of Korea has afforded remark¬ 
ably easy access to the people, and has facili¬ 
tated the work of evangelization. To enter a 
village, as a single worker or in groups, de- 
)i»er the ^oapel message by spoken word sad 
printed pages, gather together a group of be¬ 
lievers, secure a place of mooting, and thus 
establish a church, Las not proved a very dif¬ 
ficult task. On the other hand, the bringing 
of people in the larger towns and cities to a 
decision to become Christians, the securing nf 
a permanent meeting place, and the building 
up of a stable, congregation has required far 
more definite and persistent work, and a 
larger outlay of miss:on8 _ y energy and money. 
The work of evangelization has programed so 
rapidly in the country that in certain sections, 
leaders estimate that within the next Sve or 
ten years a Christian church or n group of be¬ 
lievers can be established in every village of 
forty or more houses. No such pleasing pros¬ 
pect appears in view in c.»3e of the cities of 
Korea. 

Ttie challenge of the cities of Korea to 
Christian missions is clear and strong. It i3 
the challenge to capture the key to the future; 
for as goes the city so goc-s the whole country- 
It a the challenge to bring to bear the gospel 
of Jesus Christ with all its nurifyin? and life- 
giving power on the industrial, social and 
moral conditions of Ihe cities Ilia* will grv.v 
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worse rather than better unless heroic 
measures are used. 1L in Ilia challenge to the 
Christian agencies at work in this land to 
turn their attention with greater seriousness 
and persistence to this phase of work which 
has hardly received its fair proportion of at¬ 
tention in the past. Here Is the next point 

where a concentrated, well-planned, deter¬ 
mined atlack must be made in our evan¬ 
gelistic work. Who can estimate the great in¬ 


fluences for good that would radiate to the re¬ 
motest corners of Korea if half or more of 
the people in Seoul were positively Christian? 

It la not the purpone of this brief article to 
outline a plan of campaign for the cities, but 
only to call attention to the opportunity and 
the obligation. It is altogether possible that 
method.-* hitherto used may need revinion. 
Certain it is that s greater intensity of effort 
will be needed in this more difficult work. 


Songdo 

Population. 


The last census gives Songdo, the former 
capital of Korea, a population of 36,703. In 
the number of Korean residents it ranks fourth 
timong the cities of the country, being sur¬ 
passed only by Seoul, Fusan and Pyengyang. 
It has the smallest proportion of Japanese of 
any eily in the whole country. In Seoul the 
Japanese make up 26% of Ilia total papula¬ 
tion ; in Fasan, 45% ; in Pyengyang, 23% ; in 
Taiku, 27% ; in Wonsan, 26% ; while in Song¬ 
do they form only 3% tif the total. T bis small 
pi -c-.itageof Japanese seems to be due chiefly 
to the difficulty' of competing successfully 
with the native business men. In fact Songdo 
Is said to to be the only place in the country 
where Japanese have sufered from des¬ 
titution. 

The only westerners living in the city are 
missionaries of the Southern Methodist Church 
and work*™ of the Salvation Army. 

Location, Name, Buildings. 

Songdo is on the main Bnc of the Seoul- 
Mukdcn railway about two hours north of 
Seoul. The name of tho railway station is 
Kaijo. Tnls is Ihe Japanese for the Korean 
name Kriming which was given hy the Seoul 
government to Songdo in token of the letter’s 
submission. It means literally, "Open City" 
that is, surrendered city. 

The streets are cleaner and the houses more 
substantially built than those of most other 
r'nces in Korea. The disintegrated granite in 


the soil makes a good surface for the roads, 
comparatively free from duat arid raud. Song- 

do is the centre of the ginseng industry, a 
government monopoly which yields an annual 
Income of 2 14 million yen. 

The most conspicuous buildings are those 
of the Southern Methodist Mission,—churches, 
schools, hospital, evangelistic centre, mission¬ 
ary homes, all substantially built of gray 
granite. This splendid building material is 
found in unlimited amounts near the city and 
is remarkably easy to work. The great bould¬ 
ers projecting from the sides of Ihe mountain 
which lies just north of the city can be split 
Into building blocks almost like straight- 
grained wood. It was first utilized for build¬ 
ings by the missionaries and may be regarded 
as a suitable symbol of the enduring character 
of tlieir work. A non-Christian in the coun¬ 
try wa9 overheard to remark while discussing 
the prospects of Christianity, “Look at the 
buildings they ant putting up in Songdo. This 
new religion is here to stay." 

Historic Places. 

Songdo finds it difficult to escape from its 
past. In the many historic places about the 
city and In the characteristics of the people 
the past is continually present In 1*19 A. D. it 
became the capital of a united Korea. About 
five li to the west of the city is the tomb of 
the great Wangun, founder of tbe dynasty 
which reigned at Songdo for nearly five 
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bnndred years, In the northern part of the city 

btc tlic ruins of the palace which was burned 
when his dynasty fell in 1382 and the capital 
was moved lo Seoul. 

In the eastern part is the stone bride* 
where the loyal Chung-Po-Eun met his death, 
choosing rather to be faithful to bis lawful 
tbo degenerate king than tu accept riches and 
honor at the hands of one whom be regarded 
as a usurper. The red veins in the stone of 
the bridge are popularly thought to be the in¬ 
effaceable stains made by his blood and from 
this the bridge is oflen called the "Bloody 
Bridge.” Thu Kori'nnn, however, usually call 
It the Syen Chook Kyo, "Honest Bamboo 
Bridge,” from the legend that a bamboo tree 
grew up miraculously from the bridge as 
heaven’s testimony to the soperior character 
of the mai who died there. 

Nnnr Ihn bridge ia on impressive monument 

to his memory, huge alabs of black stone rest¬ 
ing upon stone tortoise hoses It waa erected 
by one of the kings of the Yi dynasty, the 
dynasty which he had refused to sanction. In 
thus commemorating the virtue of an opponent 
of hia house the king unconsciously reveled 
his own magnanimity and hoaored himself as 
well aa the patriot in whose honor the monu¬ 
ment was erected. 

At the southern edge of the city is a walled - 
in enclosure which marks the spot where the 
Yi dynasty began its reign. Not far away fe a 
pass called Poo Cho Hyen, "No Audience Pass,” 
and a little monument marking the place 
where the famous seventy-twc courtiers reject¬ 
ed an invitation to an audier.ee with the new 
king and narched away to a little valley a few 
li to the west where they spent the rest nf tbeir 
days in pjverty and seclusion. The village 
is still called, Too Moon Tong, "Hermit Vil¬ 
lage,” and the faithful seventy-two are held in 
the highest esteem. 

In and around the city are many other his¬ 
toric places and memorials which show ap¬ 
preciation of deeds of loyalty and devotion to 
parents, and wifely fidelity. 


Effects of Political and Social 
Ostracism. 

The change of dynasty and the removal of 
the capital to Seoul resulted in the political 
isolation of Songdo. All who hailed from that* 
city were debarred from holding office. With 
the path of political preferment officially closed 
to them the chief Incentive to the study or tho 
classics waa taken away. Deprived of other 
opportunities the people turned to trade; not 
trade on a large scale which discovers new 
markets, takes risks, has In it an element of 
adventure and results in a broadening of the 
interests, but rather a cautious careful, 
bargaining kind of trade which develops 
shrewdness, persistence and endurance and 
cultivates an unemotional type of mind that 
shrinks from any great adventure of the spirit. 

The trader is given a low rank in The social 
scale, so the political disability whicn forced 
the people of Songdo into Irade led indirectly 
to Iheir social ostracism as well. Intermar¬ 
riage with people in other places was difficult. 
The men pushed their trade into all parts c»f 
the country but they went out alone leaving 
their familica behind. With their financial 
success they had to accept contemptuous treat¬ 
ment SoHtidonone, “low-down fellow from 
Songdo,” was the epithet frequently applied to 
these tireless traders. Songdo remaioed their 
home to which they returned as often as busi¬ 
ness permitted «r,d to which they brought 
their gains as bees bring nectar to tho hive. 

The life history u£ many of her sons for five 
hundred years ba3 been in general t^e same.. 
Firet, an apprenticeship aa an errand boy in a 
store in the city. Next, a pedlar going the 
round of the country markets with a pack of 
goods on his back. The next stage of advance¬ 
ment finds him still following the marietta but 
with a larger stock of wares loadtd on a 
donkey or a pony. When enough capital has 
been accumulated, he opens a store and be¬ 
comes a merchant and money lender in some 
distant place. Rut Songdn is always looked 
upon as home and when enough ba9 baenac- 
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curamulated he returns there to engage in 

buaiucas or to live upon tho intorcet from hio 
savings. 

Thus the people of Songdo have become the 
Jews of Korea, made so by the compulsion of 
historical conditions: and the characteristics 
which tboir manner of life lends io develop 
have been intensified through the centuries. 

A Buddhist Stronghold. 

Buddhism was favored by the Songdo kings 
ard its gclden age in Korea coincides with 
their reign. Under the new dynasty it was 
discountenanced. Under these circumstances 
it ie only natural that Buddhism has remained 
relatively stronger at Songdo than in other 
parts of the country'. There are still a dozen 
temples within a radius of thirty li of the city. 
The eightli (lay of the fourth month, lunar 
calendar, cn which the birth of the Buddha is 
celebrated, in still tl«e greatest fete day of the 
year, excepting only the New Year festlvl- 
ties. When n member of the family dies, it is 
a universal practise to have a kind of mass 
for the deceased performed nt mime Buddhist 
te nn'-> Many superstitions derived from Bud- 

dhiom elill have a Etrong hold upon Iho people, 
especially the women. 

Missionary Work late in getting 
a Start. 

With a'xh a history and the mental at¬ 
titudes developed by it. one would naturally 
expect the people of Son geo to be relatively 
slow in accepting the claims of'a new*religion. 
And such proved to be the cqbc. Mission- 
aries from Seoul passed through Songdo for a 
dozen yearn and more on their way to Pyong¬ 
yang and >ther points. Dr. Underwood and 
other pioneer missionaries preached in Song¬ 
do, which was then the second city in size in 
the empire : yet when the Southern Methodic 
mission began work in Korea in 1897, there 
was no group of Protestant Christians in the 
city. The Southern Methodist Mission began 
work at tie invitation of Hon. T. H. Yun who 
had studied in schools of that denomination in 


China and America. At his suggestion Song¬ 

do wua mode tho chief center of the Mioeion, 

A Policy of Concentration. 

At first the Mission was small and for 
several years only one or two missionaries 
were stationed there to have charge of the 
city Hnd surrounding territory. In 1906 a 
school for boyB was established, The Anglo- 
Korean School. The Holulon Institute, a 
school for glrl3, was started a year or two 
earlier. Medical work on a small scale had 
also been begun. Since that time the Mis¬ 
sion has adhered steadily to a polic/ of con¬ 
centration of effort which is evidenced more 
in the endeavor to provide adequate equip¬ 
ment for the various phases of the work than 
in the number of missionaries This policy 
seems to be justfied by the results. At pre¬ 
sent there are six churches in the city and one 
hundred and thirty-one In the territory which 
is worked from the city. Taken as a whole these 
churches were a little more than self-support¬ 
ing last year: that is, the stronger churches 
paid their local expenses and the salaries of 
their pastore and contributed to the Con¬ 
ference Board of Missions a sum which 
amounted to more than the subsidy which 
the'Mission paid to the pastor of weaker 
churches. The budget of the largest church 
for the past year was V 5,011.99. On the 
first Sunday of the new conference year, the 
board of stewards handed each member a 
printed statement which showed how this 
money had been raised and expended during 
the year and also a proposed budget for the 
new year which was also itemized. 

In the Christian schools of the city over 
twenty-five hundred students are in attend¬ 
ance. All of these receive regular instruc¬ 
tion in the Bible. The income from student 
fees alone in the boys’ school for this year 
will amount to over twenty thousand yen. 

Songdo is still a conservative nor-christian 
city bound by the past, but every student in 
these chriHlian schools is a strong lever for 
prying her loose from the grip of her his 
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buy. If the siege tactics now in use can be her gate* in glad surrender to oar Christ end 
continued and carried on from school and the tenacity and self-reliance of her people 
church and hospital, surely the day will come shall become assets of the Kingdom of God. 
wben^hig ancient city as a wliole will open 

Newspaper Evangelism in Chosen. 

W. C. Kerr. 


*lhe work of newspaper evangelism among 
the Japanese residents of Chosen is a branch 
of that which has already been carried past 
the experimental stage in Japan proper. For 
some years past, under a committee of the 
Federation of Missions, tho Rov. A. Pictors 

has been conducting an office in Fukuoka in 
the island of Kyushu, and gradually branches 
of this movement are being established in dif¬ 
ferent centers of the Empire. Mr. Pieters has 
brought to tlxia work a wide experience, and 
there Is probably no one better equipped than 
he to act as manager of what promises to 
become one of the outstanding forms of mis¬ 
sionary work in the future. 

In the differentiation of the work of the 
missions aid that of the which native church is 
becoming clearly marked in Japan today, the 
church leaders are laying large emphasis on 
the phrase "pioneer work" as denoting proper 
sphere for the activity of the missionary. In 
such a classification, newspaper evangelistic 
work can find an immediate claim on the at¬ 
tention of the missionary. For what more ef¬ 
fective pioneer agent could there be than 
that one to which all doors are open, with 
which no one thinks of getting into an argu¬ 
ment, which makes its entrance with almoei 
hundred per cent, regularity, the newspaper ? 
Today no cne denies the value of advertising 
in tho biwru-is world. In leimina tbia lesson 

from business, religion but obeys the scrip¬ 
tural injunction to be worldly wise where there 
is no question of compromise. 

This enterprise has been carried on in Cho¬ 
sen for a little over a year by the writer. The 
work is interdenominational in scope, and the 
hope is that it may be made a union movement 
in Chosen ilsu. The results already attained 


are sufficient to show its value for this country. 

The method centers around the insertion of 
paid Christian articles In the newspapers. 
It is nut difficult to make such an arrangement 
with the papers, and the terms are usually 
moderate. Two results are hoped for from 

the printing of these articles, one that there 
will be immediate responses from some who 
read and wish to make further inquiries, and 
another that the continued reading of Christ¬ 
ianity will gradually wear away prejudice in 
quarters where there has been misunderstand¬ 
ing and where access for the Christian mass¬ 
age could be gained in no other way. 

For those who make inquiries Christian 
tracts are kept on hand, and if any hint of the 
writer's condition is given, appropriate read¬ 
ing matter is sent to him. For general use 

the booklets by the evangelist Rev. Paul 
Kanaroori have proved the most aatefactory. 
At the same time there is sent to the inquirer 
a statement of the work of the "Shinseikwai," 
(Kor. "Sinsainghoi" Eng. "New Life So¬ 
ciety”). It has proved valuable to get the in¬ 
quirer to link himself with an organization, 
even though it a one which carried on its 
work entirely by correspondence. The pay¬ 
ment of ten sen a month admits to member¬ 
ship, and then all iho privileges which the office 
can provide are - at the disposal of the 
members. 

First of all, there is a library of the best re¬ 
ligious books available in the Japanese lan¬ 
guage. Three of these can be taken out at a 
time and retained for two weeks, with the 
privilege of renewal. Then there is a month¬ 
ly paper published by the central office in the 
interests of the society. This is sent free of 
charge to all inquirers for a period of six 
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months, and to members for os long a time a a 
they coitmue their membership. A large 
place is given in the paper to letters from 
members telling of their impressions and ex¬ 
periences. 

Orders of Sunday service, including prayers 
and sermon written out in full, are prepared 
Tor such small groups *» begin to tugwmble 
and hav« no experienced leader. There is a 
correspondence course of Bible study, covering 
a period of seventeen weeks, and graduation 
U suppcs&d to prepare one for baptism, so far 
as knowlege of scripture is concerned. 

Whorovcr pottuiblu, it isi duuired to bring the 

inquirer into touch with some church. In 
other caaes. correspondence along with an 
oecasiouil visit muat be depended upon to 
train the person up in Christian life. This 
sort of work gives more point to an itinerating 
trip into new territory. Where contacts hove 
been already formed by letter it Is much easier 
to get an entrance into one of the communities 
of Japanese scattered about the country than 
would be the case if the itinerator went there 
as a perfect stranger. 

The membership of the Chosen branch of 
the Shinieikwai has passed the 100 point, A 
small proportion of these are Koreans who 
know the Japanese language. The majority 


are in the country, all the provinces being re¬ 
presented, though the student body in Seoul 
furnishes quite a number. A half dozen of 
these members have been baptized during the 
year. The library has been well patronized. 
Of course, one difficulty is to keep interest 
from dying down, and this is identified when 
personal contact Is 80 largely impossible. 
New forma of approach are necessary. But 
here again there is much to learn from the 
successful advertiser in business. 

There is no reason why the name form of 
work for Koreans should not meet with suc¬ 
cess. There are *.till okeawsa cJ people to 
whom it is difficult to get access, and this 
method might solve the problem. 

The writer would welcome the cooperation 
of the missionary body in Chosen in this work 
for the Japanese. In the various stations 
members have doubtless formed contacts with 
Japanese, which difficulties of language have 
made it impossible to follow up. It may be 
that such individuals could be brought to nn 
understanding of Christianity ttrough the 
work of the ShioseikwaL Literature and all 
the facilities of Ibe office will be put at the dis¬ 
posal of any of the missionaries who will co¬ 
operate. 


The Convenant of Prayer. 

A. P. DeCanp. 


Pour years ago the Editorial Board selected 
as our watchword for 1919. “Prayer And 
Revival" and invited R«v. W. F. Bull of Kun- 
san to indite "A Call to Prayer,” to be pub¬ 
lished in the January number of this magazine. 
A atronp scriptural article, covering four pages, 
was duly prepared and printed and excited i 
good deal of in tercet. 

The author clearly set forth the crying need 
of a revival in Korea and the qualify of pray¬ 
er which was essential thereto and urged all 
Christians, especially missionaries, to fall b 
line and pay the price by meeting the condi¬ 
tions imposed by God. The author closed his 


article by suggesting that kindred spirits, as 
led by the Holy Ghost, should associate them¬ 
selves in “A Covenant of Prayer" mutually 
agreeing to pray daily for an outpouring of 
the. Spirit of God upon Korea and upon the 
world. To this ®nd it was furllipr Huggc-sted 
that our Editorial Board appoint someone 
•iving in Seoul to act as a sort of clearing¬ 
house to whom anyone wishing to enroll in 
the covenant might send in his name and 
Trom whom he might receive a list of those 
who, like minded, had already enrolled. None 
has been asked to enroll but only those who 
felt .prompted by God’s Spirit todi> so. Mr. 
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DeCamp of Seoul was appointed by the Edi¬ 
torial Board to enroll and distribute the name* 
of members which at this date total 134. It 
seems fitting that the aboves tatement should at 
this time be repeated for the sake of new mis¬ 
sionaries who have since come le Korea and 
may not know of the existence of this prayer 
group but knowing may wish to join. 

During the past four years quantitive pro¬ 
gress hae certainly been made in the work 
in Korea The Koreans, s.3 a whole, have 
awakened and become alertly active to embrace 
privileges for improvement, the schools, hospr 
taU and churches having become thronged 
far beyond the present possibility of ac¬ 
commodation, while the SrnxJay School enter¬ 
prise has progressed by lisps ami bounds! 
So great is the improvement that one might 

be tempt'd to believe that our prayers have 
been fully answered, that the revival, at least 
in Korea, had come. Indeed, about four 
month* «bo one of our most intelligent cove¬ 
nanters toid me that he was very much shocked 
by hearing a missionary in his prayer thank 
God for having answered our prayers by send¬ 
ing the revival. I sympathized with the shock¬ 
ed brother and alter quiet Inquiry among the 
brethren I found no one tba: was in disagree¬ 
ment with him. The improvement above 
noted, is consonant with eiger desire on the 
part-of th« Koreans to progress socially, politi¬ 
cally and economically. It is true that in a 
few localities real mercy drops have fallen and 
people have experienced salvation Ihmugh ac¬ 
quaintance with Jesus Christ; this cloud of a 
hand’s breadth has not expanded, darkening 
the heavens and quickening the thirsty land 
wilh its downpour of vitality; some blessing 
ha* coma !>ut no general conviction of Bin and 
ingrafting into Christ of multitudes. What 
of blessing has come la good. The shimmer¬ 
ing surface id the water, ripples for and near 
with shoals of fish which have been attracted 
by loose bait; but Ihey ara not netted, nor 
have many been hooked, much less landed. 

We need to remember that the good i'b a 
great enemy of the better, and the belter an 


enemy of the best, but that tbe Most High 
(lod, who is our father, can never be satisfied 
till we permit Him to enrich us with His "all 
things,” administered by Himself. 

Our prayer for the spiritual enrichment of 
tin: world has certainly not been realized: 
However, the first or most important stage has 
been passed in that, duriog tbe past four 
years, human ingenuity and wisdom have 
demonstrated their impotence to disentangle 
the snarls of feir, suspicion and hate, which 
today are more in evidence than ever, so that 
a secoud world war seem* immanent and the 
five premiers of the British Empire unite in 
declaring that there is no way out bet through 
tbe teachings of Jesus Christ, and multitudes 
are calling upon the Church to indicate the path. 
Id response to all this Dr. Jowett has issued a 
challenge to Christendom suggesting that 
every Christian congregation on cur planet 
assemble and present themselvea humbly be¬ 
fore God seeking guidance in this matter; and 
if led to do so, assemble themsehes by de¬ 
legates. in a World Conference where details 
for united action may be formulated, to the 
end that the Prince of Peace, assuming anew 
the leadership of His people, they may blaze 
the path for tho world into the realm of Wis¬ 
dom, “whose ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace." We surely have 
reason to thank God that He has so far ao- 
awered our prayer for world revival as to 
couvince Christendom of the bottom fact, 
"Without Me ye can do nothing!" 

Fellow. Covenanters: shall we not at this time 
re-consecrate nurrelven to this ministry of in¬ 
tercession ? Because God has made tte nations 
conscious of their impotence, let us earnestly 
pray that He will cause them to face toward 
Him, encourage them to look up into HI* face 
and be changed into trustful children. To this 
end shall we not honor our motto text increas¬ 
ingly, Mat 18/19, "If two of you shall agree 
(be symphotiized] on earth, as touching any¬ 
thing that ye shall ask, it shall be dene for 
you of my Father which is in heaven ? Shall 
not each of us act as if everything, urder God, 
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depended upon the purity of our heart that so 
the requisite "two," that can claim the pro¬ 
mise, rosy not be wanting. That each of us 
shall, first of all and continuously, pray,—* 1 
Search me. Oh God, and know my heart” and 
see if in ne there is any root of bitterness, if for 
myself 1 seek the place of honor, fail to provoke 
to love and good works, attempt to worship, 
knowing that someone has, or thinks he has, 
received an injury from me and 1 fail to have 
it out with him in private, giving him the 
advantage of the doubt, etc., etc. If, doing 
thus, two of our more than 100 members shall 
clearly come to know the meaning of our 


motto text. Mat. 18/19 and shall subscribe 
thereto; then shill be opened the windows of 
heaven and auch a blowing vouchsafed to 
Korea and to the world, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it. Will not every 
member of our Covenant of Prayer, bumbly 
and reverently aay “Ahem" to this proposal 7 
Ae “helpers together in prayer," wc coven¬ 
anters need, in all proper ways, to draw 
sympathetically closer together. Not too 
much, nor yet tco little, organization, is desir¬ 
able. Light and suggestions to this end, will 
be ever welcomed. 


Resolutions on the Death of 


Rev. Roger Earl Winn 


John Ruskin in his ‘‘Crown of Wild CHive” 
has a beautiful passage in which he refers to 
death as a birth, not an end but a beginning, 
a bursting of bonds and barriers an entrance 
into a larger life. And bow true thin seemed 
of Mr. Winn who was called to tha Heavenly 
H 'me on November twenty-second, 1922, after 
an ilinosi of leas than four weeks. 

In 1911 when the Fusan station was turned 
over to the Australian Preabyterian Mission, 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Earl Winn were as¬ 
signed to Andong and from that time until his 
deo'l: they labored here with the exception of 
the interruption of one year's furlough. 

Durine this time Mr. Winn always took his 

full share of Ihe burden of the work of An¬ 
dong station, having charge of the southern 
circuit or the territory and in his turn was co¬ 
pastor cf the Andong load church. A phase 
of work very dear to Mr. Winn's heart, was 
the Mai's Bible Institute, organized three 
years ago and of which he was the principal. 
We believe it was no mere accident that the 
openingday of the fall term or the Bible In¬ 
stitute fell upon the diy of the funeral 
services for Mr. Winn at which time the 
atudeot body of the Instllutepaid their Anal 
respects to the remains of their beloved 


principal and teacher. 

For the pest two years, Mr. Winn supervised 
the special evangelistic campaign for organiz¬ 
ing new churches in Andong territory and due 
in a measure to hia keen interest and zeal in 
pushing this new work, an increase of almost 
forty churches has been made. As “Ihe blood 
of the Martyr* b the aeed of the Church” we 
believe the coming years will ate even a 
greater ingathering of bouIs. 

Perhaps do missionary was more sought 
after or in demand by the Koreans than Mr. 
Winn, who was alwayB at any tima and place 
a ready listener and witling adviser. Especial¬ 
ly at the time of the big Bible Class in Andong 
streams of Koreans came to his study, so that 
it can be truly »id of Mr. Winn, 1 he had no 
leisure, so much as to eat.” 

Mr. Winn will be greatly missed in the social 
life of the station. Mr. and Mrs. Winn’s sing¬ 
ing together was always a joy and Inspiration 
to the other missionaries. Mr. Winn's ser¬ 
mons still live in our hearts and in the hearts 
of the Koreans—for instance, ‘Those with 
whom we cannot Live at Peace," “What the 
Lord Hath Done with Our Sins," and a ser- 
mon preached to the Korean helper*, “Pay 
Thy Vows unto the Lord.” 
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A noble fife has gono Trom ns. Some of the 
characteristics of that life were: sterling 
faith, atoolnte sincerity, undaunted courage 
and whole-hearted devotion to his Lord, In 
the home, he was a devoted husband and a 
loving father, and in social life he was a con¬ 
genial friend. 

Aa a beloved friend, counsellor and fellow- 
worker, Audong station has met with an in¬ 
expressible loss in the death of Mr. Winn, 


The bereaved wife and children have the 
heart-felt love and sympathy of every member 

of the station. 

We recommend that a copy of tbeae resolu¬ 
tions be spread upon the minutes of the sta¬ 
tion and a copy be given to the parents, the 
Korea Mission Field and the Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Committee, Andong Station. 


“The Principles of War” by General Ferdinand Foch. 

Digest Prepared by Sherwood Eddy. 


EXPLANTORY NOTE. 


A r«vicw of s look ia a bait tempting the reader to purchase the same; but tha 
work ptisotoocd, Ihc ro»l labor of reading and uodemtaudios the volume ha» not even 
A dlsgtat of a book, on the other band. bojrioDing with the he»rf and 
using the skeleton a* a frame on which tc hang, In proper relations, the vital organs, 
enabUa the reader, within the compasa cl a few pages, to get a bird’a aya view of tb* 
work; to ace and aaiimllate the message) of the writer with the leaat expendllore of 
urea and of nerve. 

Wc propose to tot this sehetne during the present yaw, anc open the aeriej with a 
digest of the book by Marshal Ferdinand Foih, ‘'Hie Principles of War” prermred for 
hia own personal u*e ly Ur. 3ber*ood Eddy and kindly furnished for our uta by Mr. F. 
M. Brockman. It will be seen that the principles and rules of military warfare are tha 
lame aa thoee that operate in all other fields of endeavor. Editor. 


1 ( 1 ) 

Ignorance of Ihc eternal principles of tac¬ 
tics in open warfare have resulted in heavy 
losses of life. General Fosh hn3 coneistontly 
lived up to every principle which he laid 
down. 

Result of a battle depends upon two factors. 

O) Meral advantages nnd (2) vuiUmaL fac¬ 
tors. "Defeat thus becatre the product of 
material factors, whereas as we rIiaII later find 
it is really a purely moral result, the result of 
a state of mind, of discouragement, of fear 
brought on the vanquished by a combined use 
of moral and material factors. Napoleon an¬ 
swered "We are not more numerous, wc are 
not better armed, but we alall beat you by our 
planning; we shall have the greater numbers 
at the decisive point. We shall succeed in 


ruBing our morale and breaking down yours 
Old theories wrong in that they did not 
consider "the most important factor of all.. 
the human factor with its moral, intellectual 
and physical aspects. (Buchman-Pereonalized 
Ito “Numerical miss of governed units"). 

In order that onr army may be victorious, 
its morale mast be higher than that of the 
enemy, or It must obtain such superiority of 
morale from the higher command. The i ciU to 
conquer: such Is the first condition of Victory- 

Surprise brings terror In war.. "fear . . 
descends on the strongest heart, chills it and 
persuades it that it is defeated." 

1 ( 2 ) 

“Yon will be asked later to be the brains of 
an army. I nay unto you today: Learn to 
think. In the presence of every question con- 
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sidered independently and by itself ask your* mender. "Is it not tbe manner in which tbs 
selves first: What is fAe objKtivu t leaders carry out the usk of command of iw- 


fnteUectval discipline. Napoleon . . No 
event that may occur should prevent a soldier 
from obeying, and talent in war consists in 
tumunmtviff the dificultiei. The basis of 
modern war w thB use of masses aiming at 
common purpose. It is the oppeoite of indo 
prudence. Discipline constitutes the main 
strength of armies. Armed forces are com¬ 
manded for the purpose of obedience. The 
general conducts, the rest play their part 
“In war to obey ia a difficult thine”... 
(Moltke) Our will soon encounters the will of 
the enemy. 

Discipline means that one enters freely Into 
tbe thought and aims oj the chief, and (hat 
one takes every possible means to satisfy him. 
To be disciplined means eding in the spirit of 
the orders received, assuring by strength of 
character the energy to assume the risks 
necessary to their execution. (Laziness of 
mind results in lack of discipline.) 

We judge rightly that battles are won or 
lost by generals before and not by the troops- 
Principle of freedom ... act in spite of dif¬ 
ficulties, ia spile of unknown, in spile of 
enemy .. Aoget there. 

First condition of obeying is to visualize the 
order received and nothing else, then to find 
the means of complying with it. 

Activity of mind, to understand the pur¬ 
pose of the Higher Command, and observe the 
spirit of these purposes. 

Activity of mind, to discover the material 
means of fulfilling them. Activity of mind to 
fulfill them in spile of the enemy’s efforts. 

Unity obtained from an intelligent combina¬ 
tion o1 forces. "Two Mamelukes could hold 
out against three Frenchmen .. 1.000 French 
would beat 1,500 so great was the influence of 
tactics, of discipline, and of proper movements 
.. Napate«n at the battle of the Pyramids .. 
a handrail of Frenchmen, commanded by him¬ 
self, has defeated 30,000 of these valient 

soldiers, individually superior to ibe French. 
Great results in war are due to tbe com- 


pressing their resolutio'/i in the hearts of 
others, that makes them warriors, far more 
than all other aptitudes or faculties which 
theory may expect of them ? 

Discipline is the main strength of an army 
. . enable* the commander to control any 
action. Napoleon caused what he called an 
event and in this manner be had nearly al¬ 
ways been victorious. He increased con¬ 
tinuously tbe simplicity, the vigor of hla at¬ 
tacks .. decisive attack supreme argument of 
modern war. 

I (3) 

Troops morally and physically exhausted., 
fail. 

II (1) 

Theory of war made up of a number of 
principles ( 1 ) economy or power, ( 2 ) freedom 
of action, free disposal of power (3) protec¬ 
tion. 

"There is no studying on the battlefield.” 

(1) Preparation .. (2) Mass.. (3) Impul¬ 
sion. 

Movement ia thn rulo of strategy. . Of all 
mistakes one only is disgraceful; inaction. 
Strike with a concentrated whole. 

1. Preparation. That is, in your Bind the 
plan of action, founded on deep study of the 
objective. 2. Mass. That is, a main body as 
strong ns possible, assembled, concentrated, 
and ready to carry out the execution of the 
plan. 3. Impulsion by which lo multiply the 
mass, that is to throw on one objective that 
mans, more or less dispersed at first, reas¬ 
sembled later with all the meat»3 at Its dis¬ 
posal suitably employed. 

"The art of war consists in having always 
more forces than Ihe opponent, with an army 
weaker than his .. at the point where one is 
marked by him. Napoleon. 

Economy of forces a principle. Frederick 
“March with all your forces,” Principle of 
economy . . throwing all one’s forces st a 
given limit on one point . . having iham 
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always in communienlion among themselves .. 
Bonaparte. "There are many good generals 
in Europe, but they aeo loo many things; as 
for me, I see only one, masses.” 

In ecanomy of force .. a force does not 
spread itself. Concentrate as a whole, strike 
with all the masses at ona point. “Strategy 
Is the art of utilizing time and apace , . space 
I can always find again. Wasted time never.” 
Gneisenau. "Ready In the morning to throw 
your whole weight.“ 

II (2) 

Thu urt of war 13 th« art of preserving one's 
freedom of action. Victor free to act aac 
exact what he wishes, vanquished compelled 
to do and so concede what the victor may 
decide. Because of this, Ihe idea of freedom 
is to be preserved. 

Battle in line inferior when compared to 
battle of maneuver. Reserves useful only if 
engaged. 

II (3) 

Every plan must be accompanied by plans 
for protection. 

III <l> 

Every move has some reason, seeks some 
object, once that ohject is determined it 
decides the nature and importance of the 
means tc be employed. 

The Emperor Napoleon knew how to wage 
a kind of war, national in its nature, a war 
of movement and of shock in its methods. 
The out of date methods ire those of a war 
without decisive remits, 

Napolmn .. I desire nothing so much a9 a 
big battle. 

Goullit, "The wars of kings were ending, 
the wars of peoples were beginning. 

The French Revolution won by the enthuai- 
asm it treated in the people .. the natural 
Strength of a state aud one simple great motive 
were superior to the artificial conbination 
tiylktinj; between the nnfiene. New ora . . 

national wars. Destined to bring out the in* 
etrest and faculties of each soldier. 

Digitized by G<X»gle 


Napoleon’s first proclamation . . • "Soldier*, 
you are naked, badly fed, the government 
owes you mneb, it can give you nothing, I 
wish to lead you to the most fertile plains of 
the world. Rich provinces, targe cities aball 
be in your power. "From every man of famish¬ 
ed soldiers came the answer, "Forward." 

New kind of war the hearts of soldiers havt> 
become weapons. Intensive use of human 
masses fired by strong feelings " 

111 < 2 ) 

"What is needed is.. to appreciate the situa¬ 
tion as It is In unknown factors . . come quick¬ 
ly to a decision, and to finally act with energy." 
Von Moltke. 

"AH ground is passable to the enemy unless 
It is defended by watchful and active troops." 
(Advantage of the offensive). The spiritual 
superiority dF tin: attacker over the defender 
.. the attack retains the advantage. 

"If you wish your opponent to withdraw, 
bent him.. there is only one mean* to that 
end : the battle. There is no victory without 
battle.” "Victory is the price of blood. One 
must accept the formula or not wage war." 
Clauswitz. 

Napoleon taking advantage of human emo¬ 
tions, maneuvering masses of men in opera¬ 
tions the most crashing. "Always and every¬ 
where sought opportunities of flgliiiog. The 
power of mass multiplied by impulsion. 

Hcncc "c find that the offvnnve form 
whether tt be immediate or as succeeding the 
defensive can alcine give results. It must con¬ 
sequently be always adopted at some stage or 
other.. Every defensive action, then must 
end by an offensive blow . . We must always 
seek to create events, not merely to suffer 
them. 

Ill 13) 

The decisive blow, prepared patiently, slow¬ 
ly, economically .. almost all the forces acting 
simultaneously. 

Thu battle. It i« the one result of many ef¬ 
forts, some of them successful, other apparent 
failures, aiming st one goal: the decision which 
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alone gives .victory. Either there must be a “A battle lout is a battle one believes one haa 
successful ending or the whole effort has been lost, for a battle is never lost materially.” A 
wasted. Every move in battle must therefore battle won is a battle in which one refuses to 
work to some end. acknowledge defeat. Frederick passes by an 

The psychological phenomena of battle *. old castle in Slleaia. Over the door is a coat- 
U A hundred thousand men, eayB General Car- of-arms: Two atop with locked horns and fop 
dot, leave 10,000 of their number on the a motto “The most obstinate win." "That 
ground and acknowledge defeat; they retreat w the truest source of nucceaa.” Vnn der 
before the victors who have lost just as many Golz “It is not so much a question of des¬ 
man, if not more. Besides, neither know troying troops as their courage” Victory is 
wben the retreat occurs whst their losses are ours as soor. as you convince your opponent 
or what the enemy’s may be.” It is not, that his cause is lost One defeats the enemy 
therefore, through the material factor of not by individual and by complete annihilation' 
losses, and still less through any comparison hut by destroying his hopes of victory, 
of figures a greater number of casualties that ‘‘It is not the Reman legions that conquered 
they give in .. 90,000 defeated men withdraw the Gauls but Caetar, not the soldiers of 
before 90,300 victorious men solely because Carthage that caused Rome to tremble but 
they have had enough, and they have had Hannibal It was not the Macedonian troops 
enough because theynok-mer believe in vie- that penetrated as far as India, but Alexander” 
ten/, because they are demoralized and have .. Napoleon, 
no moral resiafauce leJL Joseph de Was tin 

Korean Financial Shocks. 

W. P. Pabkrb. 

I know that I am touching on very familiar I am In school work and have an ofllco over 
ground and that tha Tew words I say can add at the school building; I also have several as- 
nothing new to what even a missionary of siatants to help me in my office, and have at 
seven days 1 standing or more already knows, least one boy for every vacant job. Not long 
but it is the familiar that we like to read of, ago one of our r&culty members left for the 
and whatever else may be said, certainly what United States, and at about that same date 
I any will not bo difficult to uaderatond. my head sooiotant came to me rotber mys- 

Sereral years ago I atteuded a conference of teriousiy and said he had some very private 
wiseacres of the Mission in Korea, and words to say; so we adjourned to Ihe next 
among other topics for discussion was one on room and he brought up his very private 
whether to lend to the natives. One gentle- words together with a catalogue of a popular 
man gave a very sensible and humorous paper mail order house much patronized by members 
on the subject advising one and all never to of the mission. He turned to watches, and I 
lend, but to give if it became necessary, and guessed what was coming. You see several 
then another brother said he bad been lending years ago there was the fountain pen c me 
to Koreans for fifty years and hadn't lost a when every student, no matter how limited 
cent yet (Perhaps it was because he had his circumstances, felt that he just must have 
loaned yet and not cents). Now I am not * five-dollar gold-trimmed fountain pen. and 
going to give any advice to anyone, nor am I 30 this mail order house was flooded with 
going to touch on lending so much as on what ordere for fountain pens till they had to treble 
we have all experienced. ±e price of the same. Then there came on 
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the fountain pencil and the craze that it 
brought. But the watch craze is one that 
never dies down, and so I knew what to ex¬ 
pect-lu a small extent He began on the 
subjectof watches in general, of what watches 
had done for the world, and come down to the 
*<df-evid»nt fact that he hitrsolf had no watch 
so necessarily was often behind in appoint¬ 
ments. Then he said that a Japanese watch¬ 
maker In town had been talking to him about 
watches and advised him never to buy any¬ 
thing except the b*3t gold watches as all 
others would soon wear out and decay. Then 
he said further that one of the faculty 
members had just gone to America, and that 
he knew il was a very r#re opportunily to 
have him bring out a watch, so if I would 
just write a letter, elc., all would be well. 1 
consented nr.cl then we began deciding on the 
watch. I advised him first that ho was look¬ 
ing on the wrong p-ige for cheap watches, that 
he had nade a mistake, and showed him a 
good ftvc-dollar watch that was just the thing 
he wanted-except that i* was a little high. 

But -he WiiS uol please! with what I said 
and began again about what his Japanese 
watch-maker friend had sad, and then turned 
back U) Ihc original page ir the catalogue and 
asked what [ thought of this on© and that 
one, and finally came out with the fact that he 
wanted to buy a sixty-dolla: watch ! He said 
he was getting fifteen yen per month from me, 
and he could manage to gel "long on fourteen 
in some way, and sine; he was only a sopho¬ 
more he could almost pay for one-fourth of 
the watch by the lime he graduated. 

f did not go into the matter further, but 
withdraw my consent to writing, and lie said 
that perhaps it was a little too much to pay, 
but he did want a watch. Some days later 
school was about to clew; and another friend 
of mine, a boy who was always very hard up, 
came to me for a loan. Hb said that during 
vacation he was going out as a medicine ped¬ 
dler an>l wanted fifty yen which he could 
treble it a few days, pay me back, and tlico 
have enough to carry him through school. It 


might have sounded all right to ir.e when I 
had had no experience, for wonderful Ihinga 
can be dona in the Korean's mind, and this 
friend's powers of speech were hard to equa| 
by anyone, even another Korean, but I turned 
him down. You know nothing of persistence. 
IT© did. He came hack, firs! for forty yen. 
then for thirty, then lor just only ten. I knew 
he was hard up, and I let him hare ten on 
faith, and he wen! away with assurances that 
he would do marvels. Am sorry to say I have 
no sequel to add—unless it may be a jequel to 
say that he is having a very hard time repay¬ 
ing the ten yen. 

This is all old stuff—now to something rew. 
Sometimes Koreans want to go to America to 
study, and while some con finance themselves, 
some cannot do so. I know a boy who got 
possessed uf the idea that he mu6t study in 
America, and nl lie identically same time wao 
also possessed with the Idea that! wssthe one 
to see him through. He said he needed 300 
yen only as someone else, lie thought a rich 
uncle’s son-in-law’s great aunt's wife’s step¬ 
father—would supply the balance he needed. 
He had his support in America guaranteed by 
this same close relative of his—or, at least, he 
had heard that this relative hud some money 
and he was writing him at once—and all now 
needed was the three hundred yen lo show at 
the ports and ns soon as he got to America he 
would send it all back. 

Later he camp, having heard from the re¬ 
lative who turned him down. He said in this 
oni i there was nothing to do but for me to 
furnish him with the whole amount needed. 
He .said 1 need have no fear of receiving the 
money back, as he had decided la bis mind 
very firmly to <?nrn fh* raonwy—nonui ypn 
450 dollars gold-the first summer he was in 
America and send it right out to me Now I 
know that there are some Koreans just 93 
there are others who try to do one out or 
funds or goods, hut all of these cases I relate 
arc not that kind, cad 03 for a; he believed, 
as far as the rest believed when spenV-s to 
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me, they were making bona fide propositions 
and meant every word Uiav Mid. 

And so it goes. I have do reputation for 
being sanguine, but periodically someone who 
knows me not, accuses roe of having some¬ 
what that kind of a disposition ; however that 
may be I cannot come up to my own outside 
man. He came to see me about his bouse; 
said he had just been turned out in the street 
as tbe owner of the house he was in, wanted 
to use it. But didn't he know anything about 
this ? It vas outrageous to be tuned out like 
that. Who would do snch a thing? Oh, 
yes, he had koown about it for some time 
in Tact the owner had told him three months 
ago. Well, then, why hadn't he provided 
himself a house ? He had bid no money, and 
he knew I would stand by him in tbe end. He 
needed three thousand ya^p. Yes, he knew it 
would be hard, to pay back, but 1 could take 

out, etc., etc-, etc. 

“If only I could get the use of a few thou¬ 
sand yang for a few days, I could he rich” 
seems to be the Idea; for someone can always 
be found who wants to burrow, and rates of 
interest are so many tens of per cent, per 
month not per year. We hid a woman cook 

working for U9 who wanted to know if we 
could not let her have one hundred yen for 
Borne very urgent work, and upon enquiry’ we 
learned that she had contacted a debt— 


through her husband—for that amount at the 
rate of 18 per can). 18 per e*»nt. meant what it 
would to an American then!; she went on to 
say that she had several times over paid the 
original sum in interest and was still going on 
paying the interest, and saw no hopes of evar 
getting out of debt unless we loaned her the 
hundred yen at kudo reasonable rate, and at last 
it dawned on me that sha was giving, or sup¬ 
posed to be giving, the ratu of interest per 
month. 

Now I don’t approve or attaching aay morals 
to every little tale written or told, and I have 
none to add here. But I have to close and in 
ending such a subject I want to say liiat it is a 
good plan to say, “No," and know that you 
are dealing with born optimists. If the out¬ 
look is not bright to a Korean tbe outlook isn’t 
normal, or else the Korean is very abnormal. 
To absorb shocks is what the missionary haa 
to do us a part of his daily routine work, and 
moral, or no moral, the sooner we learn that 
the better. Of course there is all to te said on 
the side of helping out, and I think we are 
called on to help in more ways than one- some¬ 
times by showing anc that even sanguinity can 
hove a reoflonuble limit, and that there is even 
a legitimate cause of worry if we choose to 
bring it upon ourselves by expecting the im¬ 
possible. 


Some First Impressions. 

Marian Kin-suer. 


Many have asked. “Well, how do you like 
Korea ?*' "I love It,” I reply, "and am very 
happy in my new surroundings. I erected lo 
love it here, and I do. It Is ail chat ( expected 
and more." 

A few diy8 before I left Anoriea, a mission¬ 
ary said to me, "It will be at least three or 
four montha before you wake up to the fact 
that you are in a foreign lard." I feel how 
troa that ia, for there are so many new im¬ 
pressions -SO much to interest and to fascinate 


that I haven't yet gotten down lo earth, as 
it were. 

The home life of the missionaries Is much 
more attractive than one expects lo find it, 
with many comforts and conveniences that 
come aa a surprise and delight to the new 
missionary. The newcomer is struck, too, 
with the open handed hospitality that prevails 
out here. The way riipsIs are always wel¬ 
comed, and whole families taken in, and made 
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to feel at home, is quite delightful. There 
always stems to be room For one more. 

Another first impression that, instead of 
passing, rather deepens cay by day, is the 
beauty of Korea. Thera is a certain fnscinalion 
about the mountains that gets into one’s blood 
(at least that is true of one who cornea from 
Dal Jerasy). It is irresistible, 1 Anil myself 
constantly glancing up from my study or 
writing, to look toward the mountains, which 
I can see so well from my window. They 
are a source <>r real joy and inspiration. 

But nothing can compare in interest with 
mooting the Koreans thamiwlvori. I confcos I 
fell In live at once with the young women, 
and constantly find in them sometbiug to ad¬ 
mire and love. I know I have been fortunate 
in meeting unusually fine girls, and am so 
stunted that I come in rather close contact 
with some of them. ‘ They ire not "queer.” or 
“different," but as tboughtlul and refined and 
intelligent as any girls you could find at home. 
They are tremendously worth wliile corning 
out hereto help. 

You have your funny experiences, too. 1 
wonder S you have ever htd the novel experi¬ 
ence oF hearing the Hallelujah. Chorus sung to 
the tune of the Anvil Chorus ? Well, I did 
the very first Sunday I vas in Korea. That 
same Sunday, when I was introduced to one 
of the elders of the church, he enquired 
whether I was an old maid, an:l upon learning 
that I was, said, "Then she'll be able to do a 
great deal of work!” 


One of the most interesting things that has 
happened to me, since my arrival here, occur¬ 
red one beautiful afternoon Jn September, 
when Horace Grant Underwood ana 1 climbed 
up N&msan for a little exercise, and to get a 
good view of the city. When we reached the 
platform from which one con get such a splen¬ 
did view of Seau! Jn several directions, we 
found that we were nut the only ones so 
inclined, for quite a number were gathered 
there individually and in groups. 

An elderly man stepped up to us, introduced 
himself by extending a pear to Horace Grant, 
and then began to talk to me in Korean. Of 
course I couldn't understand him, but he lifted 
his hat, and looking up to heaven, said some¬ 
thing the only word of which I knew was 
"Hanan im.” Then he drew out a NewTesta- 
mant, held it up to me nod asked me to read the 
title. I did ac. and gathered from it all that 
he wanted to know whether I was a Christian. 
I kept saying, ‘Yes, yes,” but that didn’t sat¬ 
isfy him. Finally another Korean stepped up 
from the little group that had gathered around 
to see what was going on, and in English, said 
'Are you a Christian 7’ Upon learning that 
I was, aud that 1 had come out as a mission¬ 
ary to tell the people about Christ, both went 
away satisfied. 

1 thought, "Yes, here it is, the Korea I have 
read about and expected lo find.” I turned my 
steps homeward with n heart full of rejoicing 
that God had called me to work among such a 
people. 


Advice to New Missionaries. 


By special request since there are 

First, Think Korean, That means get¬ 
ting the language and getting it fairly well. 
By book or crook, borrow, buy or steal the 
language. Do not let the teachingof Engliab.or 
routine mission assignment*, or social engage¬ 
ments or books or babies cheat you out of that 
prize. Go to language school if you can, but 


ao many of them in the country. 

many people get the language well and some 
get It better oven if they can not attend lan¬ 
guage school. If you depead on the language 
aohool alone you arc doomed. Over and above 
language school, and teachers, and many good 
methods of Rtudy, the prime requisite is to get 
away periodically from your fellow country- 
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men and your family and spend some time 


living arcong the Korcono in their homca. 
For the first five years keep away, if possible, 
from English speaking Koreans and upon 
every opportunity talk and listen and imitate. 

To think Korean means to become mj'ormed 
about things Korean, Stud? the people, be 
interested m their life, devour hooka about 
them, set their viewpoint, know their history, 
Diako aslidy of their religious beliefs, supersti¬ 
tions and customs. Modern missionary science 
allows yon the first term of service to become 
acclimated and find yourself and the people 
whom you are to serves. As long as you 
keep at that particular job no time will be 
lost. 

By all means be iryrvpalhtUc. Make up 
your mind not to allow smell or dirt or bugs 
or repugnant cuBtoms, U‘ overcome you. Just 
remember that many of your ways and man¬ 
nerisms are distasteful to them. Do not 
allow yourself to got into the habit of making 
depreciating remarks about either the Koreans 
or Japanese, and so far as possible do not 
listen to such remarks. Discourage such talk 
in your social gatherings of missionaries. As 
sure tut yoj get into the habit of seeing especi¬ 
ally the faults of the people you will bo delec¬ 
ted by the Koreans with whom you associate, 
although they may not know a word of 
English. On the other hand cultivate the 
bBbit of magnifying their gtud qualities. Etc 
a humble learner for they can teach you much. 

Second, Take euro oj wtrevlf. Health is 
the condition upon which yoa car. render your 
mead of service. If that is lust all is lost. 
Keep in ebse touch with your doctor. Don’t 
take chances. Of course there will be times 
of exception, times of stress and strain, times 
when you will have to endure rather than 
offend—and at such times endure and trust. 
But generally you can conserve health, and 
take exercise, and avoid taking risks. There 
iB a golden mean between being overcautious 
and careless. 

The wri;er once heart! a story about a home 
missionary in the West. As he was taking 


the train to go to his field, an old neighbor 
bode him ‘good bye’ and wid “Now Jim t*ko 
care of yourself. Just remember that the 
Lord can get along without you. My son 
John went out as a home missionary. lie 
thought the Lord couldn’t get along without 
him. Poor John is dead now. Take care of 
yourself, Jim. Just remember that the Lord 
can get along without you," He caa and He 
can’t. He can get. aloug with ycu living a 
normal life in normal health better than He 
can get along without you because ycu foolislly 
jeopardized your health which is one of the 
great assets in service. Ordinarily you are 
worth more in die Lord’s work by working 
faithfully, joyfully, normally through a long 
period in health than by living a few fitful 
overworked years, bo take care of yourself, 
unless you come up against u time when the 
care of self canncc be thought of in discharg¬ 
ing the duty at hand, and then be reckless if 
need be. Only don't make such times for 
yourself. 

Third. Do Team Work. "Be a geed sport. 
Play the game.” A very important side of 
your missionary life will be your relations with 
your fellow mioaiooarics. Two many individu¬ 
alists spoil the missionary broth. Ycu can not 
always have your uwji way. You will have 
to do many things that you will not waot tu 
do. The ways of your missionaries will get on 
your nerves and their remarks will rile you. 
You will have to grin and bear. Just remem¬ 
ber that they may hr. feuling the saiuu way 
towards you. So be generous. Let your 
motto be "In honor preferring one another." 
There is no other way to get along together. 
Cooperation is nine poiuts of missionary effici¬ 
ency so far as methods are concerned. Under 
the restraining influence of the opinions of 
your co-workers, there is a place for individu¬ 
alism, new methods, and experiments 

During the first years of service you are 
supposed to have ideas but not supposed to 
express them. You may be mature, have had 
years of experience as a teacher xml as a 
church worker, be older and wiser th in some 
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of the JO called “older missionaries. 1 ’ have 
good ideas that will count for much in Ihe 
work during the years to come, but you are 
supposed to suppress them, keep them bottled 
up uutil some day in station or mission meet- 
ing you just have to 'bus! 1 and then your 
career as a full fledged missionary has begun. 

Fourth. Keep the Home fi'ee bunting. You 
are related to a Board, to missionary organiza¬ 
tions. to churches, to individuals, to friends in 
the home land; keep them on the string as 
long as possible. Write Idlers and articles on 
missions, religiously. Keep n journal full of 
intcrcdine things for use on furlough anil in 
correspondence. Some id your friends chided 
you for coming out to (he mission field to bury 
yourself. Show them differently. Bo a live 
wire. Keep on hand a supply of leaflets, 
kodak pictures, and picture post-cards for 
mailing purposes. An ounce of this kind of 
treatment is worth a pound of books or of dry 
reports <n the science of missions. 

Unless fuel is added to the flames in this 
way. the cause of missions will not flare up 
much. Out of sight is out of mind. ‘Ten thou¬ 
sand miles is a long distance and the friends 
in the home land are interested fitsi i:i things 
nearer at hand. Advertising pays.’ Ask Mont¬ 
gomery Ward and Company. 

Fifth, Don’t lose your i won. You were 
called lo Ihe mission field and catne out with 
high ideals. Your heart still glows as you 
remember how you were powerfully moved in 
some conference, in some church service, and 
made the great decision. You built many air 
casllcs and dreamed many dreams as to what 
you wanted to do in the cause to which you 
had dedicated your life. Out alas, there are 
serious jells. Things don’t work out esyou had 


planned. At times you are misunderstood both 
by your fellow missionaries and the Koreans 
with whom you work. You pour your life’s 
blood into 9ome Koreans whom you are helping 
to train and they dissappoint you. So much of 
your work is routine and drudgery and shuts 
out from your vision the goal you oace had in 
view. 

There is just one help for you at such times 
and that is to keep up your spiritual contacts. 
There is a Friend ever close by, walking on 
the troubled waters snd saying “Be of goed 
cheer.’ discommendation is always forthcom¬ 
ing ar.d satisfying. Once Dr. Francis L. Patton 
in giving some advice to n crowd of seminary- 
students said, “Pray without ceasing and shave 
every day." In that somewhat jarring way of 
putting it, he coupled two very important 
things. On the one hand keep up appear¬ 
ances; they count for much in matters of 
dress, in your home, in keeping optimistic. 
On the other hand yon are connected with the 
source of spiritual power without vhich you 
esm not goon at all. Not long Ggo 1 heard a 
helpful story al»ut two cf our splendid mis¬ 
sionaries, u mail and his wife, who have been in 
Korea almost thirty years. As the story goes 
there came times when the difficulties seemed 
too great and they felt that they just couldn’t 
go on. Then in their evening devotions they 
would pray together about it, go to bed, and 
get a good sleep. The next morning things 
did nut look so hopeless; they had gotten fresh 
courage to go at it again, You arc enlisted in 
the army of the I.ord and n great warfare is on. 
You are following a great Leader who is going 
on to sure victory." So pack up your trouhlenin 
your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. 
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Play Ground. 

KAThERINR WAMBOLD. 


For sometime we have all been receiving 
illustrated folders on the evangelistic agency 
of Bupervired play. When I heard of the one 
established in Chengtu, China, 1 was so in¬ 
terested l talked to the Korean women at>out 
it. At the centrally located church where we 
work, the very young men play tennis after 
the primary school is out, and the children 
have gone home. Many small children on the 
streets appealed to us especially, so, as a begin- 
loy, the women deckled that every Saturday 
afternoon, after Sunday School teachers’ 
meeting was over at two o’clock, they would 
bring in all children from seven years of age 
to ten, and play with them. They would use 
a court separate from tile tennis one, and 
teach the children to be kind In each other 
whOe playing. 


When the weather seems too cold for out of 
door play, they will play in the basement of 
the church. 

On Sundays at the same hour they are all 
expected to come to the Sunday School such 
as we now have in all our churches for the 
"as-yet-uijbelievirg,” and also the believing, 
ones. 

There have been efforts to secure a play 
director from home. Mr. F. M. Brockman told 
me the Y. M. C. A once was almost successful 
in securing one, but his support was directed 
to some other channel. At present i am most 
happy to have cur churches take it up os a 
method of promoting the Gospel, 


Factory. 

Katherine Wambold. 


In May the way opened for me to bring 
cheer into the lives of some of the women and 
girls working in factories about Seoul. The 
ones in which women do the most of the work 
are silk thread, Bilk piece goeds, and those for 
cleaning rice. In the ones for silk, the first 
and third Sundays iu the month are holidays, 
and the workers are free, of course, io gu to 
any church they choose. In those Tor rice 
cleaning, they work busily every 1 day while the 
rush is on, and then for a time every day Is a 
holiday. 

As far mi I have seen, the workers seem to 
be well paid and contented with their work. 
1 shall speak of one factory for silk thread 
employing about one hundred women and 
girls: Near this factory is a new brick build¬ 
ing given by Mrs. Darlington and Mr. Napier. 
It is on the site of n building given about 
thirty yiifl.-i agr» by Mrs. O. E. Brien ;this was 
used by Mrs. H. G. Underwond, M. D.. fur all 


the years for a dispensary and place for mid¬ 
week prayer meeting. The Underwoods said 
we might have this building, and ue invited 
the women to come on Thursday evenings- 
The pastor of a near-by church, to whom I 
gave organ lessons years ago. and who is a 
good friend, led the meetings all summer. I 
led the singing anil played the baby organ, » 
gift frum Mr. S. K. Severance years ago. The 
performance on the organ was greatly facili¬ 
tated by three of the women fanning me 
vigorously. At find, only the women who 
were Christians came, but later, others came 
with them. Fttnuy them working all doy with 
their fiugere plucking cocoons out of boiling 
water, then doming fresh garments rustling 
with starch ar.d coming with happy faces to 
the prayer meeting! 

One evening I asked Dr. Hopkirk to give 
them n cinema. Bishop Welch kindly loaned 
us his beautiful pictures oo the life of Christ 
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As th** fase would not work in the prayer 
meeting building, we went to a church inside 
the city. Many others besides the factory 
workers came, about four hundred in all, and 
wc felt they had all received a wonderful ser¬ 
mon through their eyes. 

During my absence in country work, the 
wife of an aldor tokos full charge of the meet- 
ings, At the Inst meeting 1 attended she in¬ 
vited them to meet for the winter in her large 
warm hcxise. Many or the women who are 
teachers, or forewomen, are of very fine 
Christian character, and it is :i great hap¬ 
piness to assist them in promoting the love 
of our Lord throughout the factory. 

Announcements. 

I 

The International Review' of Missions. 

When tie World Missionary Conference met 
in Edinbirgh in 1910, a new concentration of 
Christian forces came into being and, having 
survived the strain of the war, is now girding 
itself for fresh and far-re*ching endeavor. 
This world wide cciKierative missionary 
organization finds its quarterly organ in The 
International Review of Minions which was 
founded in 1912. 

The wlilor of The Korea Mission Field for 
years, has been a reader of this periodical and 
considers it the mast comprehensive, reliable 
and vital of all missionary magazines with 
which lie is acquainted, nnd tikes plcesure in 
thus co-operating for its enlarged circulation. 
This Review for 1922 has special features mak¬ 
ing it peculiarly valuable for missionaries in 
the Far East, to wit; the July number of the 
Review contained :i thaugbttul survey of the 
Fust Ton Years of Misaionnry Work in Korea, 


written by Bishop Welch. In the January 
number was a survey of the Fast Ten Years of 
Missionary Work in China, while the April 
mumber contains a similar survey of the work 
in Japan. Moreover, the January number 
contains a valuable bibliography of the mis¬ 
sionary literature published during the past 
ten yea re. 

The annual subscription price of the Review 
is most reasonable being 12.50 Igold). Single 
copies are sold for 75 ets. but the last Jan. 
number is $1.25. 

Subscriptions may be sent either direct to 
Edinburgh House. Eaton Gate London. S. W. 
1., or to the Committee of Reference und 
Council, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

II 

World Conference on Faith ar.d Order. 

The next World Conference on Kailh and 
Order, comprising seventy-seven national 
churches of the world, in the movement 
toward church unity, will be held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C, in May. 1925. Group conferences of 
the many communions represented in the 
World Conference will be held for preparation 
and study in the intervening period, according 
to Robert H. Gardiner, secretary of ihe World 
Conference. 174 Water Street, Gardiner, Maine, 
U. S. A. The work in anticipation of the 
world gathering will extend both to the clergy 
and laymen and women, even including thou* 
ande of individual congregations. 

Literature concerning this great movement 
will be famished gratis to interested parties 
applying to R. H. Gardiner, whose address is 
indicated above. 

A. F. D. 
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The Mountain Spirit. 

Thomas Hobbs. 


In some parts of Korea, especially In the 
villages that are situated among the mourn 
tains, the people worship the San Sin (i. e. 
mountain spirit). The San Sin is believed to 
be a spirt who controls the actions of the wild 
beasts, and if he ia not worshipped he will 
allow tigera, or other wild beasts, to come 
down into the village and attack the people or 
their cattle. 

The worship consiits of a sacrifice offered 
once or twice a year ;an ax or a pig is slaugh¬ 
tered, plared upon the altar and a prayer is 
read by the officiating priest After lhe cere¬ 
mony the meat is divided among Ihe villagers. 
Two or three of the villagers are elected to act 
as priests, and for three days previous to the 
ceremony they mast neither see, how, nor 
speak any evil. If any ona nf them shuuld 
hear of death—either of man or beast—he 
would be disqualified and the offering of the 
sacrifice would have to be postponed. 

Notes and 

Special meetings of the Field Boards of 
Managers of the Severance Union Medical 
College and the Chosen Christian College 
were held on December 13. II was decided 
to relieva President 0. R. Avison of adminis¬ 
trative duties bo that he might be enabled to 
give his whole time to promotional work in 
Korea and in the United Slates and Canada. 
He will likely visit the United States in the 
Spring. _ 

Dr. A. L Becker was elected Acting Vice- 
President of the Chosen Chnslian College, and 

will take over th e administrati ve duties there. 

Dr. J. D. Van Busk irk will be in charge of 
Administration at Severance Union Medical 
College. _ 

Dr. and Mrs. Hirst and family will leave for 
the United States early in rhe new year, on 
account of Dr. Hirst's health. 
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On one occasion a Bible Society colporteur 
visited a village where the worship of the San 
Sin was observe! Hr spent a night or two 
in the village and held meetings at which ten 
people decided to believe. Among this 
□amber was a young man who had been elected 
to act as a priest at the sacrifice about to be 
held. He immediately announced his deter¬ 
mination not to have anything to do with the 
ceremony. This necessilated the election of 
another priest, but the colporteur had aroused 
so much interest that no young man in the 
village would accept office and the worship of 
the San Sin had to be abandoned. 

In this issue is a photograph of a moun¬ 
tain spirit .sbrioe. It is situated on a hill 
at the back of a village. For many genera¬ 
tions Ihe worship of the San Sin had been 
observed in this village. In March 1919, the 
shrine was burned down but was rebuilt for 
the fall sacrifice of that year. 

Personals. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Paisley of Kwangju, 
a daughter, Anne Butler, bom Dec. 31st, 1922. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Mackenzie of Fusan- 
chin a daughter, Sheila Mary, born Dec 20th, 

1922._ 

The many friends of Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
Mackenzie will be grieved to hesr of the 
death of their sen, James Arthur Gordon, 
which took place Dec. 2 7th. 

The Editor of the KOREA MISSION FlEI-D 
will be glad to receive from those who have 
finished with the February, March, April and 
July issues of the Korea Mission Field for 
1922 any copies they may have to spare. 
Extra copies ar e urgently nee ded. 

The Bible Revision Committee are holding 
dally sessions in Seoul during January aud 
February. 
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The Four Industrial Divisions for Korea. 

TNDUSIRIAL education naturally falls into four divisions each one of which should be 
developed In our Christian educational system in Korea. The first of these Is that type of 
industrial education which has for its ideal tlm correlation of the hand with the brain. Its 
function ia purely educational, and it has been highly developed in the system of aloyd work 
both in Eurupe and in America. The second type of industrial education has for its object the 
financial aid of students by using their leisure time for remunerative labor. This second class 
b well illustrated by the Songdo Higher Common School in its weaving department. A by* 
product of this type of education is that in many ca3e3 the student thus finds hia vocation. 
The third type is known as the industrial trade school and has for its purpose to teach the 
student how to make a living. Here the student is exp.-cted to give his entire time to team¬ 
ing his trade ? Whatever subject he may study outside of hia hours of actual employment 
are those which will supplement his trade. This type b illustrated by the Korean Yoong 
Men’s Christian Association in its industrial department which conducts a trade school and 
teaches the students certain trades such as furniture making, photography, printing, black- 
smithing. practical mechanism, etc. The fourth class is for the advanced student whose techni¬ 
cal studies load to professions such ax mining, civil or electrical engineering. This latter will 
naturally come with the development of higher education in Korea. 

T HE excellent work now being done by the gnvernment in industrial education should re¬ 
ceive the commendation and careful study of those who are intarexlad in the economic 
development of Korea. There is a large place for these four types of industrial educational 
program for Koreo’o studenta, The whole problem nhould be thoroughly oUidiod and tha 
work among different institutions so correlated that they will automatically supplement each 
other. If the Korean church in this new economic period which Korea has entered is to con¬ 
tinue its program of expanaon on the basis of nelf-aupport, the individual members of the 
church, must increasingly develop their earning power: this can only be accomplished by 
equipping them to enter the new field of industrial life. F. M. B. 

Will the Church of Chrbl Function Today ? VI. 

HARNESS, 

A S the horse measures the power of an engine, whether ft be ten or a thousand “horse¬ 
power, ” so the harness measures the power of the horse. We cannot bitch a horso to a 
wagon by his tail, ears or legs and so measure his pulling strength bat we must have a har¬ 
ness which will enable the animal to poll normally from hb shoulders. Horses apart from 
harness arc useless. 
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A man once told me that he assisted in stampeding a herd of several thousand wild horsee 
" over the cliffs of California into the Pacific ocean, bo that the herbage of the ranges 
might be conserved for beef cattle. Harness is the condition of ntility. Ofl must have its lamp, 
thought its word and faith its works, to avail aught: even the Savior of mankind mast have 
Hie body, the Church, if His truth shall ever be promulgated 1 Did not President Wilson fail 
to get hi3 14 points incorporated into the Treaty of Versailles, chiefly because he had neglect¬ 
ed to provide a practical harness In which they could function normally ? Thin fatal lack en¬ 
abled Lloyd George and Clcmcnccau to make the worse appear the better method and to re- 
barness our poor bleeding world, really ripe for something better, with the despicable 
diplomacy of hate, fear and greed. 


mHlS terrible old diplomacy is the legitimate child of our competitive economical 
ayHtara which rcmtemp'ates the earth and its treasures as the legitimate prey of anyone 
keen enoegh to discover and strong enough to capture and administer them by the exploita¬ 
tion of tb: populations of ocr planet, vrho depend upon them for their very life! Since tho 
present economical system, which enthrones might above right, has brought our civilization 
to the brink of ruin and, persisted'in, will remind both beggar and billionarie to the realms of 
communistic barbarism, therefore the world today is in seething unrest. The multitudes of 
earth, haring been victimized by the pernicious old, are demanding and eagerly waiting for 
a new and better economical system, wherein might shall be subordinated to right 1 

I S any worthy economical system in right which may bo aubsticotod for tho present comoota 
Live regime ? It is idle to mention "a living wage,” for whom can we trust to fix it ? Or 
“profit-sharing, 1 ’ because we cannot possibly fce good in spots while the body is replete with 
poison. The Old Testament helpfully reminds us that “The Earth :s the Lord's and the ful¬ 
ness thereof" and lhat He hath given it to the children of men; not to one class, the strong i 
butofl, the New Testament admitting this exception in the premises, that. 'The stnng are to 
b'-ar the infirmities of the weak 3nd not to pleise themBe’ves.” Is relief to come through the 
principles of the Gospel ? The answer is “yes 1 ' and “no.” "Yes" if those principles are fitted 
to a harness of practical s tatesmanahip in which they can normally function and, if not, 
"No!” The one system which seems lo meet the requirements of the harness in which the 
principles of the Master car. work without needless friction is, “The Single Tax," otherwise 
called ‘The Tax on Land," which has been formulated by Henry George. By "Land,” this 
system contemplates all the raw materials of Nature,—soil, atmosphere, oceans, rivers, springs 
of water and oil, mines ami forests. These are the property of the people of a nation, equal 
access to which is to be open to all; but the man who shall enjoy special right to any portion 
shall pay more for the privilege than any one else is willing to pay, which consLtutes “the 
single taz.” The man who through his labor of brain or brawn enhances the value of raw 
materials through production, shall not te penalized for his enterprise by a tax, but rewarded 
by exemption therefrom. 


T H1KTX years ago Mr. W. A. Douglas, B. A. of Toronto. Canada, became enthralled willi the 
"Single Tax” idea, to the weariness of his friends and foes to whom he preached it in. 
ceBsantly! As a result, of his persistent effort this scheme has obtained wide acceptance in 
Canada, two of its largest provinces having taken etepB to liy it out politically ; while the 
Methodist Church of Canada has adopted it as its own manifesto entitled "The Church and 
Social Relatidha;" 

Sop H»rp 41. 


A. F. D. 
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Higher Education for the Women of Korea. 

Perfecting the Pear Tree. 

R. C. Coen. 


Everyoie who passes through Korea, and 
especially those who live here for any length 
of time, will become familiar with the little, 
round, hard, tasteless pears native to the 
country. When there wars no belter pears 
in Korea, the natives ate these with a relish; 
but with the introduction of a better variety 
the Koroin toatc hno developed until now it 
demands the most luscious fruit that can be 
produced. The little pears of the early days 
have bee* almost entirely displaced by the 
more highly developed varieties. 

Wbat a striking parallel might be drawn be¬ 
tween these native pears and almost any line 
of advancement in the land of Korea. One of 
the chief objects of the missionary is lo 
develop the lastaa of the people, that is, to 
produce :n them a desire lor the better, and 
eventually for the best. Whether it is a taste 
for fruit or religion, it must be developed by 
constantly holding up before the people the 
ideal they are to attain. It iB a fatal day for 
missionary work when the ideals held up 
begin to lag behind the tas'es of the people. 
Unless perfection has been attained we dare 
not stop air development. 7o develop a taste 
for good pears and not supply the peara would 
be merely a misfortune, but Lo develop a con¬ 
scious desire for high religious, moral, and 
education*! values and then fail to meet that 
need is indeed a sin, So the parallel might be 
drawn in many way's, but ve can only apply 
il to Ihc subject in band.—higher education for 
women in Korea. 

/" The Methodist Episcopal school for girls in 
Seoul ia named, Ewha, meaning, “Pear Blos¬ 
som.” Ewba. What a beautiful name for a 
girls' schcol! What a perfect figure of speech 
to describe the establishment, development, 
and perffeting of our girls’ educational in¬ 
stitutions ! In such a figure, the school is the 
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tree; the pupils the blossoms; the graduates 
the fruit; the teachers the husbandmen ; and 
the supporters in Korea and America the 
source of nourishment—the soD. AU the 
energies of the tree, the blossoms the hus¬ 
bandmen, and the soil are directed toward the 
perfecting of the fruit. 

The little orphans and outcast** whom the 
miBBionB gathered into—yes, actually pa'cTto 
come into—our schools in the early days for 
such meager instruction as could be given 
them were, when graduated, but the little, 
hard, tasteless pears of Korea. Yet, these 
girls and women were all that—yes, more 
than- the tastes of Korea demanded at that 
time. II would be too long a story to tell of 
each step of the way from these ‘first fruits’ 
up to the Tew graduates from our only wo- 
men’a college in Korea who have recently 
gone to America and taken their plice along¬ 
side American girls in college with credit 
to themselves and the school that produced 
them. Needless to say, the Koreao taste for 
educated women has kept pace with this im¬ 
proved product of our schools—yes, her* 
again, I fear I must admit, has gone beyond i 
and io now deoiring ihc very beot Tor the wo 
men of Korea. Bare we fail them now? 1 
think not.j 

II is True thal pear trees arc growing all 
over Korea today and producing fruil of vary¬ 
ing quality, but in general the trees are of two 
varieties I am told—those with a marked Meth¬ 
odist flavor, and those with an equally 
marked Presbyterian flavor. There are many 
of us who cannot distinguish between the two. 
but there are others, however, who profess to 
be able to detect a decided difference, always 
preferring the frail of their own denomina¬ 
tion, of course. Be that ae it may, there is a 
difference in name at least 
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Tn all these trees there is a strong tendency 
ror the fruit to fall before maturity; In every 
case, except one (the college department of 
the Ewba school), the fruit that does not fall 
off of its own accord must be gathered long 
before it is ripe. Even in the case of the ex¬ 
ception only seventeen pears (the graduates 
of this college deportment) liove ripened in 
ten yean, but the result has been so fine and 
the possibilities aecm so zreat that we have 
all been inspired to make it possible for more 
fruit to reach perfection. 

For years many missionaries, some more 
clearly than others, have by faith seen the 
perfect iceal and zealously worked toward it— 
a fully equipped college for women in Korea. 
As was 9) well stated in this magazine a few 
months past in a worthy and beautiful tribute 
to the late Miss Frey of the Ewha school, she 
contributed more than any other toward this 
end with the result that a college building 
bearing her name is now being constructed as 
a part of the Ewha plant, . 

We missionaries must now do the work ol 
an educational Burbank, develop to perfection 
our pear trees by Ihe process of crossing and 
& ' 'ction. Only thus can we secure a product 
of a quality and in sufficient quantity that we 
shall be proud to send to other countries for 
exhibition, or dare to place on the market For 
home consumption in this new day in Korea. 

There is an honest difference of opinion as 
to whorain perfection lies, and what is the 
road tint leads to it. Whether it wouid be 
better to continue to grow two varieties of 
pears, eich with iis own peculiar genius, and 
both good, but requiring more nourishment 

NOTE i The name Ewha was River, fo tho schod 


more husbandmen, and possibly interfering 

with each Ollier's growth; or, to blend these 
two into one in the effort and expectation to 
secure a type of pear like neither, but better 
than either of the two divided, la a question 
for careful consideration. The latter plan of 
anion seems to many to offer the surest way 
li> perfection provided neither type dominntoe, 
and that the defects of both can bt dropped, 
and the desirable alone kept and multiplied. 

There are many, too, who believe that any 
poor tree that is In product- Truit acceptable to 
the Korean people must have a decried native 
flavor. To tliij end it is hoped that we may 
be able to introduce the Korean factor into 
the experiment at its inception, and thus avoid 
the tendency of the foreign flavor to dominate. 

I realize that this is a rather fanciful presen¬ 
tation of the subject, nnd yet if it has stimu¬ 
lated and inspired your interest in higher 
education for the women of Korea and shall 
set you hi thinking constructively along the 
line of its accomplishment in the near future 
it has served its purpose. Anyway, the pres¬ 
ent status of the plans for the higher educa¬ 
tion of women in Korea docs not warrant a 
more detailed statement There Is no more 
vital question before the missions at this time, 
however, and it is being dealt with in a de¬ 
liberate, thorough .way that ought to insure 
the best results. 1 May we all work and pray 
that we may reach one mind upon this matter 
and press on toward our goal—an ( *lucation 
for the women of Korea that shall stop short 
of nothing less than college training of the 
best kind, 

I 

_ -i 

by the Queen af Kcr«» v*bo was tr.urdcrel in 1995. 
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The Sunday School and the Church. 

J. S. Abmentrout. 


The discussion of the relationship between 
the Church and the Sunday School is not a 
new discussion. The history of tbe Sunday 
School movement shows tb»t in the very brain¬ 
ing this was a moat vital question which 
developed a great deal of argument. It was 
not always thought to be a very profitable 
thing to gather children and give them re¬ 
ligious instruction. This in spite or the fact 
that undoubtedly the early church put a great 
deal ef emphasis on its teaching ministry and 
that the command to “teach” was one of the 
important commands that God gave through 
Moses to his people as they went into the pro - 
Bliscd bind. 

Today the discussion of *.he relationship be¬ 
tween tin church and tbe Sunday School is not 
concerned with the question of the need for a 
Sunday school but is concerned with tbe place 
that the school shall have in the plans of the 
Church. Host churches would admit without 
question that one of the dulles of the Church 
is U) gutter men and women and children to* 
gether and teach them the Bible as a basis on 
which they should build their lives aa Christ¬ 
ians. With this as a task of the church, Christ¬ 
ians generally will agree. The question today 
Is a question of emphasis and concerns the 
Sunday School and tin pints thin ngi.incy ulioll 
have in the life of tbe church. 

The great question relative to the Sunday 
School fa "Shall the school have a first place 
in the mind of the church or is it to be of 
Becondarr consideration? Shall the church 
expend upon the school a large amount of time 
■nd effori; shall it be willing to put money into 
the work; shall it plan for buildings in which 
real teaching can hr done; shall careful at¬ 
tention b« given to the trairing of the school 
leadership—or shall the sctool tBke a minor 
place in all church councils and be content 
with what is "left over” after all other things 
are planned for ? This aeema to be the great 


question relative to the Sunday School today, s 
question that the church in America la coming 
to face as it has never done before. 

The question of the pliec of the Sunday 
School has been forced upon the American 
church hy many of the facts that have recent¬ 
ly come to light. The facts cf religious ignor¬ 
ance that were brought out in surveys made 
during the war time have brought home to the 
church a little bit of its failure to fulfil ita 
leaching function as concerns the youth of the 
land. The appaling facts of tbe millions 
of children and youth, normally Protestant, 
who are outside any formal, religious in¬ 
struction have also made many wonder if 
a great many of these are failing to receive 
this instruction because the church herself 
has thought of thb work aa being a minor 
task and not worthy her beat efforts. When 
the Church considers the teaching of children 
and young people as a thing of little impor¬ 
tance it is not to be expected that these same 
young people will be seriously concerned 
about their attending such a 3chob. A new 
understanding of the value Of education and 
itR possibilities ai an agency for promoting the 
.Kingdom of God has also had a part in forcing 
the Sunday Sclwol upon the attention of the 
American church. 

Certain reasons may be cited why the Sun¬ 
day School should have an important place in 
the councils of the Church, whether in 
America or elsewhere. 

The Sunday School ofTers the cue great op¬ 
portunity for constructive Bible si nrfy on the 
pari of tha adult members of the congre¬ 
gation. 

That this Bible study should be done is not 
open to question. It is true, of course, that 
church-members should do individual Bible 
study. It is equally true that Ihere is great 
profit to he derived from the social study of 
the Word of God. The Sunday School provides 
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an opportunity for thia study under the 
finest of circumstances. A regular lime, a 
constructive series of studies, the social almos- 
pbere, and a teacher to guide the study and 
discussion, all combine to offer through the 
Sunday School a splendid opportunity lor thia 
essential study. 

There is no other agency in the Church that 
can make thia provision for consecutive 
definite 9tndy of the Bible. The pastor may 
preach a aeries of expository sermons covering 
some portion of the scripture but even then 
there is little, if any, study on the part of the 
people end no opportunity for their active 
participation in the discussion of the meaning 
of the passages. A real knowledge wOl not 
come as the result of even the best expository 
preaching cut will come as a result of a care¬ 
ful stuJy and discussion. Tills real knowledge 
is of course the basis for the Christian life 
that is to be looked for in Christiana. 

It must not be forgetten cither that the Sun¬ 
day School, when considered. from Ilia point uf 
adults, is a great evangelistic agency. The 
steady growth in church membership in a 
number of churches is to be attributed to the 
tieclivB teaching of the adult classes in those 
churches. Many pastors have also noticed that 
tbo3e men and women who unite with the 
churches as a result of the teaching of the 
Sunday School are those who are to be most 
depended upon in the work of the Church. 

Again, the Sunday school should have a 
great pln:e in the councils The church be¬ 
cause of the possibilities of the children. In 
many ways this is Lhu must important reason 
for actively supporting the work of the Sun¬ 
day School. 

The Church would do well to follow the ex¬ 
ample ur its Master and set the little child "in 
the raidit” for awhile and concern its think¬ 
ing nml planning with his needs and pos¬ 
sibilities. For too frequently the Church 
gives scint, if any attention, to the child and 
to his value to the Kingdom of God. For wc 
forget that the church of tomorrow is to be 
built out of the children of today anil not from 


the adult men and women. We sometimes, 
forget also that it would be the best of 
spiritual economy to devote large attention to 
these children in their formative years and 
prevent the formation oT wrong habits rather 
than attempt to save them from these same 
habits after I hey have become fixed upon the 
life of the child. 

The possibilities nf education have been 
realized by most Institutions before the Church. 
The State is well aware of the possibility of in¬ 
stilling into the mind of the child those ideas 
which it hopes will appear in later life. A 
short look will convince any one that thia ia a 
successful method, that a nation may be led to 
nnlfdarity by the very simple process of giving 
thought to the school system. Other agencies, 
many of them definitely evil in their ideals, 
are realizing these ideals through the educa¬ 
tional process. But in spite of these well 
known things and of the well-kuowr principles 
of education the Church haa been laggard in 
applying these same principle** to the matter 
of religions training. 

The Church has evidence too from its own 
field of the possibilities of education as a 
means of increasing the Kingdom of God. 
Wherever the Church has been in a nation for 
a number of years a survey will show that the 
large number of those who are becoming 
church-members are those who have been 
educated, or taught, in the Sunday School. 
Thu type of study shows that of the 
church-members in America are coming into 
the church through the Sunday School. If a 
study of the leadership of the church were 
made it is likely that this would show on even 
larger percentage of these have been trained 
In che Sunday School. All these things mean 
that the facts that are true oT education ir. any 
field are also true in the field of religion and 
that the Spirit ia free to lead to decision those 
who know the facts that are fundamental to a 
Christian faith. 

When one comes to consider the matter of 
Christian habits of living and thinking, the 
place oF the Sunday School again assumes a 
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great importance. For a part of the task of 
this school is to help form right habits of 
living, habits based on the Christian principles 
that nro taught. It is as eisy to form these 
habits of life as it is to form wrong habits. 
The process is the samp. It is hIso true that 
those habits formed in the period of childhood 
arc (boss that are moat likely to go with one 
all through life. The difficulty of forming 
right babils is great even for the one who haa 
become a Christian when these must be form¬ 
ed in adult years. Those who are dealing 
daily with those who have a lifetime of bad 
habit behind them will realize the truth of IKi* 
even better than the writer. The Sunday 
School has a right to an important place in 
church councils too. because of its possibility 
for reaching non-ebristian children. In 
America tho Sunday School is one of the 
great agencies for bringing the Church Into 
contact with the homes of those who are 
not church-memhera. The appeal of the 
Sunday School, with its hymns and ita at¬ 
tractive teaching is universal. And children 
from non-chrialiRn homes are B9 susceptible 
to the teaching of Christian truth aa are any 
others. The Sunday School aeem.s to Ilia 
writer to be the one great agency for pushing 
the Church steadily into the life of the non- 
christian part of any country and for thus 
advancing the Kingdom of God. From the 
limited contacts in Korea thatthe writer has 
had this tfiiniuu ia confirmee fur this country. 
Again, the Sunday School deserves a great 
place in the cnunei!n of the rhurclt because it 
has within its numbers the group of ado¬ 
lescent young people who are in their decision 
time. 

Many uT these young people arc not in at¬ 
tendance oo the church service ; but they are 
in an especial way open to the minislry of the 
faithfnl trscher in the Sunday School. That 
trying period of life, which b also the period 
of greatest possibility. Is the time when the 
Sunday School may gather up the results of 
ita previous teaching and be the means of 


leading to decisions these young people who 
can bo reached so well by no other agency. 

These but suggest some of the reasons why 
anybody of people interested in the growth 
of the Kingdom of God ought to be bending 
every effort to the work of the Sunday School, 
planning for it and counting nothing else of 
greater Importance. 

But if the Sunday School is to realize its pos¬ 
sibilities many things are necessary. It will 
not be possible ic mention all these but one or 
two may be named. 

That realization of the value and place of 
the Sunday School which has been written of 
above must become a real pari of the life and 
opinion of lire Church. Where paitor or of¬ 
ficials fail to realize the value of the Sunday 
school it is not likely that there will be n rec¬ 
ognition of its true worth by the people or by 
the teachers themselves. The Sunday School 
must be conatanlly kept before the congrega¬ 
tion and muBt be continually "poshed" by the 
officials if it is to be given ita full opportunity 
for service. 

Again the school needs to have competent, 
trained teachers From the purely human 
point of view the success or failure of the 
school depends upon the ability and training 
of the teachers. It is not enough to say that 
until such a time as thorough training can be 
given none will be given; the bust training 
powiibtc nhoald be given nt every strcc of the 
progress of the work of tin* school. The Sun¬ 
day School fencher should have a training for 
his task that is as good as the training: dial the 
public school teacher has for bb task. When 
this fads to be true it is rather difficult to ex¬ 
pect. Ihal the pupils will have a very high 
regard for that which is taught them by 
these incompetent teachers. Needless to say 
■n essential part of the qualification of this 
teacher will be the spirilual qualification. 
This is the one essential without which all 
el9e is of little vslue, for this teacher deals 
with spiritual matters. The one who would 
help develop a real spiritual experience 
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In the life of the child must have him- the beat results are to be ohtalced in thia 
self had such an experience. Hut in addi- work. 

lion to this there must be the training of And over and above all, the school needs 
men and women and boys and girls. Because that the Church ahatl be continually in prayer 
this material is of auch tremendous value he for it that God may use the agency and the 
who would handle it should be capable. teachers for the leading of all those in the 

The srhool needs to have also the equip- school to a closer relationship to Him. 
toent of building and matcnalo that will enable The prayer of the Church and the deter- 
the teachers to do their best work. These are ruination to use the best Knowledge of child- 
needs that come along in tbeir order after the development that has been given may be corn- 
above ones have been in a measure met. The hined in the school of the church in such a 
need of carefully selected and prepared lesson way as to make it an agent of tremendous 
materials is a need that cannot be ignored if power for bringing in the kingdom of God. 

The Milch Cow in Korea. 

Dexter N. Lutz. 

It is eaid that an ancient king of Korea "Milk for Better Health Campaign,” costing 
issued an edict forbidding nil subjects, except- over |30,COO tO. As a result of this educative 
ing those of the royal family, using Ihe milk effort the consumption of milk and milk pro¬ 
of anima'e as food lest surname might become ducts was increased immediately ar«l improve- 
Btrcnger than he and usurp the throne. If ment in health and increased efficiency is pro- 
this be true we have here an instance of an- portionately and confidently expected, 
cient knowledge of the value of nature's most It ?s true, millions of Koreans have grown 
perfect final as well as the relation of proper up, worked, ar.J lived along with their de¬ 
nutrition to human efficiency. Such know- scendents to old aee on their present form of 
iedge in the hands of an earthly king must diet. But the old king never intended that 
have had marvelous suppressing and weaken- his subjects should die, he only wished to pre* 
ing power. What uplifting and strengthen- vent them from having surpassing strength, 
ing power may it not have in the hands of the a horse could live on straw but it would be a 
heralds of the King of kings and the Lord of miserable existence. The studies of Dr. Van 
lords. Buskirk show Ihe Korean diet to be generally 

In recent years in America great public in- deficient in protein, particularly animal pro- 
terest has been created as b the value of milk tein, and generally somewhat deficient in 
by numerous group uxperjtuents with school vitamines. Like the diet of most peoples it 
children. The results showed not only marked varies with different classes and according to 
physical improvement but the groups getting locality find the financial circumstances of 
a little milk each day averaged higher grades those concerned. 

in their class work. Naturally those groups An improvement of the Korean diet does 
living on Ihe moat deficient diets showed the not necessarily call for an excessive use of 
greatest improvement as a result of using meat so common nmong western peoples, for 
milk but these experiments have also shown suc ], a diet ; s neither economical nor desirable 
that there is scarcely a diet so perfect that s f ron t he standpoint or health. We arc in- 
small amount of milk daily* does not improve debted to the extreme vegetarians for the 
it. demonstration cf the poscubility of living on a 

The city nf Cleveland recently conducted a low protein diet but it is now kn»wn that a 
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little'mere than the minimum protein require¬ 
ment 13 necessary for efficiency and proper re¬ 
actance to disease. 

The value of sufficient protein to balance 
the carbohydrates and fata bus been so clearly 
demonstrated in America by experiment and 
practice in feeding live etock that it has be¬ 
come the common practice ot feeders in the 
corn bell to buy protein neb foods to supple¬ 
ment the more slarchy foods produced locally. 
It is inttrealing to note that quite Lbe reverse 
condition exists in this country, the protein 
rich bean cow feed could be profitably sup¬ 
plemented with a cheaper «tarehy food. 

The above is sumewhal aside the subject 
but it seems that if a balanced ration is prof¬ 
itable in feeding amimals a balanced diet i? 
desirnble for mankind. Here seems to be an¬ 
other instance of the "backwardness of the 
Orient." Iu Ameiica the ration for animals 
contains an excess of carbohydrates and that 
or mao an excess of protein. In the Orient 
the animals get an excess of protein and man 
an exces3 of starch. 

The vegetable protein cl the Korean diet 
could be very easily increased by education in 
these nutters but because of the already loo 
bulky nature of the Korean diet it is desirable 
that the small necessary protein increase be 
made in the form of aniraa. proteins. Of Ihe 
present Korean products dried fish is the 
cheapest form of animal protein available. 
The failure of the Korean 10 properly balance 
diet from so cheap a source of protein is a prob¬ 
able indication that dried fish is lacking in 
palatab'lity. Eggs, chicken and beef are prob¬ 
ably more desirable but their cost per calorie 
is three limes mat of dried fish. Pork may 
bo used but its coot ic twice thut of dr-iwl forii. 
It is evident that no considerable increase in 
the consumption of animal protein can be 
made without a corresponding increase in the 
production of animal protein in the country. 
This at once becomes an economic problem 
concerning which a few statements may be of 
interest. 

The tillable land area of Korea is very small 
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for the population it must support and this, 
no doubt, partially aocounla for the present 
grain and vegetable diet. Much food value is 
lost in converting grains into meit, milk, or 
eggs but the losses are not equal. The greats 
est loss occurs in the production of beef. 
A hundred pounds of grain fed to a steer will 
produce 10-16 p>unds Increase In live weight. 
One half of this is waste, bone, entrails etc., 
and since clear meat Is about three-fourths 
water we must conclude that the 100 pounds 
of grain have produced but from 2 to 4 pounds 
of edible solid matter when converted into 
beef. The begin cbout five timesao efficient 
as the ox in lurning grain into human food 
but the dairy cqw beats them both. Because 
of this difference in efficiency in transforming 
vegetable foods into animal form9, the pig and 
dairy cow are gradually replacing the beef 
cow in America as the euunlry grows older 
and the population increases. A certain 
Japanese farmer in Korea is entering into 
beef production; no doubt he will succeed as 
an individual, bit beef production cannot be¬ 
come a permanent and growing business for 
the country as a whole. 

Already there has been a start mide toward 
increasing the animal protein of the country 
through the intrxiuction of belter breeds of 
chickens and hogs, but the government has 
done very lilllo in Uic way of introducing the 
improved milk cow, the moat efficient pro¬ 
ducer of animal foml in the tiesl form. 

In addition to Ihc need for a proper balance 
of the three food substances, protein, carbo¬ 
hydrates, aod fat, there is also equal need for 
Ihe throe vitamim-a, A, B, and C. The Ko¬ 
rean diet is generally somewhat deficient in 

nil tlirtui of fllttmu. Mill? is IIip nro common 

food which supplies all vltamines in abun¬ 
dance. Green leaves approach milk in re¬ 
spect to vitamine content. The amount of 
green leaves required to supply Ruffident of the 
vitamines for mankind appears to be exces¬ 
sive. however, for the human digestive ap¬ 
paratus to handle well. It seems better to 
feed some of the leafy plants to the ojw whose 
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digestive apparatus is designed for bulky 
foods. She will pass on the vitamines to¬ 
gether with tin; fowls. Shi: will pass un Lite 
vitamines together with the food substances in 
a more desirable form for men. Milk, therefore 
stands out above all other foods as a source of 
vilamines For man. A pint or milk a day ap¬ 
pears sufficient to insure against vitamine 
Btarvatioi for adults, and probably also for 
children, although a quart per day is desirable 
Tor the HtLcr. In considering the fuod value 
of milk, we should keep in mind that milk is 
not only i fuel, repair and constructive food, 
but a protective food lu*ih in vitamine content, 
and that its liberal use promotes growth and 
protects against disease. , 

There s not space to go into a discussion of 
the need of milk for children and for the sick, 
but it is no! necessary to do so. The Koreans 
are rapidly learning of its value in this respect. 
Many ha/e experienced its value by having il, 
prescribed in time of sickness. Others have 
learned Dial it is a cheaper source of food for 
infants than the employment of a umo. The 
Koreans do not yet know its value for grow¬ 
ing children and the missionary body general- 
l. does not appreciate its value for maintain¬ 
ing the health and increasing the efficiency of 
our students and future native leaders. 

While the Korean does not generally realize 
the value of milk as a food, nor his need Tor it, 
and while there are yet rainy who could not 
be induced to drink it, there are enough al¬ 
ready using it that the demand far exceeds the 
present supply. The writer found in taking a 
cow crois country that, even in the remote 
country districts, there were always some who 
would drink it and on three occasions mothers 
asskctl :*«r it for their babies. At prescut '.tic 
number of milk cows in the country Is in¬ 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Japanese 
and the missionaries and other foreigners, 
while the growing demand on the part of the 
Koreans i9 probably great enough to call for 
twice the number. 

Forfurately the great demand will make 
possible the rapid introduction of such an im¬ 


portant industry. The dairy cow is efficient 
in proportion to the years of selection and the 
success of selective breeding bach of her. 
The improved cow imported to a new 
country demands such a high price that only 
a great demand for milk and for her calves 
can support her. Fortunately a grest demand 
for milk makes possible the use of less effici¬ 
ent cows and this will make it possible lo 
breed up in time a goodly number of fairly 
good cows by crossing with Korean stuck. 
This idea evidently has not been favorably 
considered heretofore for the reason that the 
private owners and tlic Japanese dairymen 
have been interested only in meeting indi¬ 
vidual and immediate needs. As a result the 
potential milk producing capacities of fairly 
good imported cattle have not been fully con¬ 
served and multiplied. Good dairy cown have 
been bred to Korean stock or to non® too 
good animals of the dairy breeds, and the re¬ 
sulting calves given many times ta Koreans 
who did not appreciate their value or in many 
cases fed improperly and allowed them to die. 

For the best interests of this people we 
must hp careful to conserve and multiply as 
rapidly as possible this milk producing he¬ 
redity which ourtrwi few cows possess id too 
small a degree. Let us ever remember that 
the present efficiency of the dairy cow is the 
result of years of patient, careful and con¬ 
scious selective breeding; that the supply of 
efficient cows in the world is too small; that 
dissipating the selected heredity of a good dairy 
cow is similar to tearing down a file building 
after it is almost completed; that a male calf 
from a good cow equally bred has the value 
of twenty rows ke the mother fur breeding 
purposes; that the half-breed hcircr calves 
which unavoidably result when milk cows are 
kept in the isolated stations, are mest certain¬ 
ly sure to be ttetter milkers than Korean cows 
ar.cl are two years ahead of a Korean cow for 
up-breeding purinses. We hope that some 
of tho world'8 best dairy blood may soon be 
imported but in the meantime iel ns build up 
His* foundation stock as rapidly as possible. 
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The country people who seem to be moat In 
need of ailk, already have cows they could be 
taught to use In a limited way until better 
ones are available. This would help in select¬ 
ing the b«t milk producing Korean cows for 
breeding. Perhaps the milk goat might 
eventually be more suitable to counlry condi¬ 
tions but a beginning cou.d at least be made 
with the present cow. If we are to do oar 
part in making It possible that the deficiency 
in the Korean diet can be properly and econo¬ 
mically supplied we must not only in¬ 
troduce good dairy cattle but also strive to 
achieve our purpose through the teaching and 


training of students. Even a practical demon¬ 
stration of the value of milk- in the diet of our 
students might not be amiss. Losing students 
shout graduation time through tuberculosis 
or other avoidable diseases is not only a dis¬ 
appointment but a reproach to our methods. 
The present day is continually making in¬ 
creasing demands on the Korean people. 
May we not, by ministering to their physical 
needs and training Ihem to meet these new 
demands contribute to the fulfillment of the 
spiritual purposes underlying our missionary 
work 7 


The Modem Trend in English Teaching 

A survey of the recent conference. 

C. A. Sauer. 


Our language troubles began with Babel 
according to Dr. Avison. To the uninitiated it 
is possible that the recent conference of some 
fifty mbsinnaries on methods of teaching 
English in our mission schools may have 
seemed nothin* short of a second Babel so far 
as the various discussions were concerned. 
But to Ihe educational worker the events of 
that extremely full day of addresses and con¬ 
ferences marked what ought to be the begin¬ 
ning of a new era in our teaching or English in 
Korea. Our higher institutions have had to 
bear an extremely heavy burden in recent 
years because our middle schools were not 
turning nut graduates who were proficient in 
English. To find some means of relieving this 
situation the Federal Council appointed a com¬ 
mittee to arrange for a conference of those 
inlt:n?t(ei in the improvement or our methods 
of teaching English. The conference has been 
held ami Ihe results, if properly followed up, 
will cause our schools to move forward a 
generation. 

It was not to be expected that there would 
have been perfect unanimity cf opinion in th« 
discussions presented. We are as yet in the 
formative stage in our methods of language 


teaching. But jiat as sure as types of bicycles 
and typewriters gradually converge inlo stand¬ 
ard forms so in due time our methods of 
teaching English will show more uniformity 

S3 we learn the superiorities of some methods 
oud the disadvantages of others. The confer¬ 
ence revealed a number of educational men, 
each riding bis own hobby toward the goal of 
successful language teaching. The conference 
caused them to descend from the complacent 
superiority of their six-cylinder ideas, observe 
the value of other types of conveyances and to 
note wherein their own car needed »n acceler¬ 
ator or a coat of paint. Such a conference 
hoth inspires men to push forward lr> greater 
heights of success and at the same lime helps 
them to avoid the mistakes they would other¬ 
wise have mad*. It is not however the pur¬ 
poses or I'nib m'liclc to n.’|ifoducu any of ihe 
addresses of that conference. That is left to 
the proceedings of the conference. It is 
rather our purpose to find the underlying cur¬ 
rents of thought common to the leaders of the 
conference. 

English teaching al so a problem in Japan. 
One of the best features of the conference 
was the counsel and guidance of Mr. W. R. F. 
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9tior at Nagonuld. Ur. Stior is with the 
Y. M. C. A. in Japan but is at present tempor¬ 
arily associated with Mr. Harold E. Palmer in 
the study of methods of improving the teach¬ 
ing of Eaglish. Mr. Palmer, of Trinity College 
London, and one of Britain’s foremost linguists 
was indaced to come to Jaoan by those inter¬ 
ested in seeing impmverrent in the teaching 
of English in that country. Many of the mis¬ 
sions of Japan have release! one or more men 
from other work for a tine that opportunity 
might be afforded to atudy the methods of this 
educator. One missionary to China is spend¬ 
ing his furlough in Japan with Mr. I'almer, it 
having been his previous intention to go to 
England for the purpose of such study. II 
was thought Uml vre might profit through this 
unique opportunity by inducing Mr. Palmer to 
come to Korea for conferences at the Rummer 
reaorla. It was however t dated out that Mr. 
Palmer would probably at that time be engaged 
in conducting a Bummer institute for teachers 
in Japan, and moreover much more would be 
gained by sending one or two men to Japan to 
study methods there for a few weeks, Our 
Japanese brethren are going after their dif¬ 
ficulties in a thorough way and it will avail 
us much to take advantage of this unique op¬ 
portunity to secure the best possible leader¬ 
ship in cur problems. 

The urns of English teachitig in Korea. The 
question as to the real aim of English leaching 
in Korea frequently erupt into the discussions. 
Do we ie3ire. as some suggested, merely to 
teach our pupils to translate English as we 
learned to translate Greek and Latin or do 
we wish to give them aspeiking knowledge as 
well. That the present system nf examina¬ 
tions make.* translation o.,c or the goals of 
teaching was accepted without question. But 
it was likewise apparent that no course would 
be satisfactory to the Korean student himself 
which did not not aleo provide training in the 
spoken language and that we must therefore 
make provision for the double aim of teaching 
tc speak as well as to read. We arc there¬ 
fore—to quote one of the speakers-to 


produce boys and girla who can read English 
books, who can converse in English, and who 
can at the same time pass the government ex¬ 
aminations. 

Beginning vriih the oral method. To ac¬ 
complish this apparently difficult goal or langu¬ 
age teaching will require some variation in 
methods of teaching from those of the pasL 
It is interesting to note that while there was 
difference of opinion as to the exact method nf 
approach, there was perfect unanimity of opin¬ 
ion that the first lessens of a new language 
should be oral and not written. In no case 
was the stuilenl to begin the first day’s lesson 
with a book in his band. He begin* by hear¬ 
ing snort English sentences, or phonic sounds 
or both. He learns to repeat these sounds 
from memory and to obey short commands 
before he sees a written word. In from three 
days to three tuuntiis according to '.he method 
pursued he is permitted the use of a book. 
He thus readB no sentence durirg the first 
term or even the first year that he has not 
already learned to speak through hearing it 
spoken again and again. It is interesting to 
note that the Korean Repository for 1895-96 
contains two valuable Brlidea by Rev. Swallen 
showing the merits of this system. It is only 
to be regretted that it bae taken more than 
twenty years to apply the method to the 
English work of our schools. 

It is worth while here to mention two ex¬ 
periments now being carried on to demons¬ 
trate the possibilites of this method At Ewha 
Haktanc the beginners in English are given 
no text-book for the first three months. The 
students are taught the names of objects in 
the mum, how La ask and answer simple 
questions and to obey simple commands. 
Ihey are also taught the sounds of the letters 
but not the names. A series of action lessons 
is now being developed and will soon be avail¬ 
able for distribution. In Japan a somewhat 
similar but more radical experiment Is being 
carried on under the direction of Hr. Palmer. 
There likewise the student has no text for 
three months and in addition is not expected 
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to apeak a word of English during: the Aral 
term. During tins initial stage lie is to have a 
receptive mind only. He bears English spok¬ 
en In the classroom every day and obeys 
lengthy commanda to show bis understanding 
of what ii said to him but be doe3 not apeak. 
It is bop:d that this will develop a keener 
Benue of discrimination of sounds than has 
resulted heretofore and thal the student will 
be able tc speak English with a belter pron¬ 
unciation when be does begin, It should be 
noted that both these methods are as yet in 
the experimental stage. Just ho* much they 
depend upon the personality of the teacher 
and how far they can be developed into prac¬ 
tical plans for the use of teachers as a whole 
remains to be seen. At any rate they will 
render invaluable service in showing more 
fully the underlying principles of language 
teaching and the results will be eagerly await¬ 
ed by aicry up-to-date L-acher of modern 
languages. 

The. problem 0 } prcmvnnatvm. Probably 
nothing Is so perplexing to tie Oriental student 
of the English language os the fact that Ihe 
various foreigners he meets from day to day 
do not agree aa to prunuciaiion. In this land 
of all nathnalities he finds both English English 
and American English. To make matters 
worse there are the Yankee, Southern, and 
Middle West dialects among the Americans. 
Is he to add another dialect and speak Korean 
liualiBh or Is he to pattern after one of these 
other dialects? If we arc to strive coward 
unity, how are we to determine the standard of 
pronunciation upon which all can agree. 
Happily some work is being done along this 
line. With the English cf southern England 

mi n L util norm, mveetigaticr.s are being maria 
and the divergences among various dialects 
are being determined. It is to be hoped that 
an international standard of English pronun¬ 
ciation will be developed :n Ihe near future to 
be taught in all our schools and thus prevent 
the fornution of further dialects. 

Other problems jot the educator. Bui a 
standard of pronunciation is nor the only 


problem ahead. Before we can teach English 
properly in Korea we must make other studies. 
We must investigate wore fully the sounds 
difficult for Ihe Korean student and develop 
ways of teaching them properly. We need to 
develop a'special set of drills on auxiliary verha 
$0 that the students will find it natural to uae 

them iiinl-ad Ilf rolviiig the problem by omit¬ 
ting all of them is usually done. The ability 
of the Korean student to do home study in 
English, the nature of that home work, the 
kind of English lessons in which he is most 
interested, the kind of English for which he 
will have most need, the methods which prove 
the most successful In arriving at the aims of 
our English teaching,—these and scores of 
other problems ftee the teachers of English in 
Korea before the" can feel that they are doing 
n highly creditable piece of work. It is re¬ 
grettable that the conference did not find time 
to set vaijous committees al work on some of 
the mo3t pressing of these problem* 

Standard texUiook adapted. It could not 
have been expected tint a one day conference 
would result in the adoption of a course of 
study. There is still too much pioneer work to 
be done, too macy investigations and studies 
to be made. However it was pointed out that 

we ought to begin by malting a recommenda¬ 
tion as to uniform text-honks and thus bring 
our schools into closer cooperation. Accord¬ 
ingly the conference recommended twn sets 
of lext-boota, oik for boys' schools, and an¬ 
other for girl's schools. The marked advance 
was the introduction into the first year’s work, 
provision for more actual speaking of English 
and le33 translation. Especially in the caae of 
the course of stidy for boys the book recom¬ 
mended has hepn in successful use for two 
years in various schools. The introduction of 
this new method into our first year work alone 
was worth all the expense 0 ? the conference. 

The missionary's relation to the teaching of 
English. Among other things the conference 
gave the writer n great shock to his precon¬ 
ceived idea of the importance of foreigners in 
the leaching of English. One Korean teacher 
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made the remark fhat beginners should always 
be started by capable Korean teachers. Cer¬ 
tainly Tev foreigners are equal to the work in 
the advanced grades of English, la the policy 
of some schools in placing beginners under 
foreign instruction to be condemned? We 
note that when the United States Bureau of 

Education inve*ligated the method* i»f teach¬ 
ing English to foreigners in the evening 
schools of Paasiac, New Jersey, some months 
since, exery foreigner interviewed was asked 
whether he would be more likely to attend if 
he had a teacher of his own nationality to 
loach English, and in every case the face 
would light up and the reply would be, "Yes, 
that is different. Then we would not be ao 
discouraged at the beginning." 

Be it further noted that in our own Seoul 
language school it is the missionary who does 
the bulk of the teaching. It is our belief that 
the missionary who has hern through the mill 
and knows the troubles of the Korean langu¬ 
age from the standpoint of personal experience 
will always be more acceptable than one to 
whom the language is native. Was there 
then a deeper meaning than we dreamed to 
the opening words of Dr. Avisori when he 
jaid our job was not to teach everybody but 
to produce teachers ? After all it is not our 
Job to be good English teachers but to develop 
good English teachers among the Koreans. 
The way to do this rao9t effectively is for each 
missionary who believes himoclf qualified to 
teach English to associate with himself two or 
three men who are capable or being developed 
into good English teachers. He must place 
the brunl of the teaching load on their should- 


era, acquaint them with his ideas and super¬ 
vise their work. He must study the methods 
of supervision so that he may in a way 
avoid friction, slowly but Hurely guide them 
into better ways of work. He must forget 
that he is primarily a teacher and learn the 
larger significance of the job of supervising. 

An uncomntelcd job, Words cannot properly 
express the debt of gratitude duo to the com¬ 
mittee which worked so happily for the suc¬ 
cess of the conference. The conference was all 
one could hope for one day’s wot k. 1 But the 
danger is that we will consider our task fin- 

inline] uritl niKh 1*1 worn** filing it 1st p. No COUrRG 

of study will ever be successful in giving to 
our higher institutions students who know 
English, until a set of text-books have teen 
prepared by teachers actually on the job of 
teaching. An Alger may write three or four 
lmnks a year and they will be worth about 
what the paper they are printed on costs. 
Too many or our texts have been thrown to¬ 
gether by some teacher who being successful 
with one book concludes he is called of God 
to write a series. No one man cun write a set 
or texts for five years of work in English. It 
must be the work of many. And thereby hangs 
another dark cloud. Too many of the so-called 
educational workers at that conference have 
the constant drain of some evangelistic prob¬ 
lem to sap away the energy that cughl to gu 
into mastery of problems of teaching. Such a 
Hyattm i* suicidal to the schools. If wo want 
to place our schools at the front in the teach¬ 
ing of English or any other subject, let us 
release the prophets. 
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Ada Hamilton Clark. 


Ada Christine Hamilton was born in Au¬ 
gusta, Bracken County, Kentucky, on .Toly 
2nd, 1879. 

Her father, Theodore S. Hamilton, and 
mother, Eliza T. Reynolds, both of whom 
survive her, moved to Covington. Kentucky, 
when Ada was nine years old and it was in 
that year-1888-that Ada united with the 
church—the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

Her activities in church work were numer¬ 
ous. Always an active worker in the Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor, in later years she taught in 
the Sunday School; founded a girls’ society 
and for years did the solo work in the church 
choir. 

At the completion of her studies in private 
schools in Covington, she enjoyed several 
months travel in Europe with her teacher 
Miss Bristow. 

She waa married June 12th, 1907 to William 
Monroe Clark nnd with lier husband spent a 
year In Germany where 3he studied vocal 
music with Madame Gerster. Returning to 
the United States, a year was spent in Ala¬ 
bama and Kentucky while she and her hus¬ 
band were waiting to he sent to Korea as 
foreign missionaries. During this time Carter, 
her oldest cftild, was tom In Livingston, 
Alabama. November 27th, 1908. 

On August 4th, lfi'VH, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
and Carter—a baby eight months old—sailed 
from Vancouver and on August 28Lh they ar¬ 
rived in Chunju. Korea, where they were to 
work fer thirteen years. 

In spite of having the core of the baby, 
Mrs. Clark began the study of the Korean 
language with enthusiasm and mark'd ability. 
She passed her examinations successfully 
each year for the required three years nnd 
aoon became known as one of the very best 
among the missionaries in the use of the 
language. She taught ir. one of the language 
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schools and was made a member of the lan¬ 
guage committee of the mission. 

In Korea three other children were bom. 
The second child William Hamilton, bom 
October 3rd, 1912, called home on May 20th, 
1914, and his little grave is out on a beautiful 
hillside in Korea. 

In 1913 Mrs. Clark’s father, mother and 
sister visited her in Korea and in 1916 Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark returned to America for their 
first furlough. 

Returning to Korea in 1917 another five 
years were happily spent in work among the 
Koreans and then it was decided that the 
family should be sent to Seoul to engage 
In literary work in connection with the 
Christian Literature Society—a union work, 
supported by al! the six Methodist and Pres¬ 
byterian missions in Korea. 

In order to begin the work promptly and 
without the break of a furlough so soon after 
beginning, Mr. and Mrs. Clark ware granted 
an early furlough and returned lo America, 
arriving in Seattle, July 4th, 1922. 

Having visited friends and kindred they 
were arranging for post-gradual study in 
staid and conservative Princeton where Mrs. 
Clark made friends with unexampled rapidity, 
and when she passed away it came as a dis¬ 
tinct shock to the whole large circle of her 
friends.. 

On November 6th, after a careful examina¬ 
tion, including several X-rayp, a tooth was 
extracted. The result was a poisoning of her 
on Lire system. From Saturday night, No¬ 
vember 11th, she was in great pain and was 
taken to the Princeton Hospital. In a few 
days her condition grew worse so that two 
special nurees were secured. On Sunday, 
November 19th, a specialist from Trenton 
was called in arid a saline transfusion was re¬ 
sorted lo hut in vain. Unconscious from 
Saturday noon (ISth) she failed to rally and 
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at 1: 12 P. M. on Monday. November 20th, 

■he passed quietly Into the presence of her 

Saviour. 

From many letter* of sympathy sent to her 
husband we append a quo La Lion from but one, 
for lack of apace, which was written by Mrs. 
W. D. Reynolds, since 1892 a missionary to 
Korea and Mrs. Clark ’h nut door neighbor. 

"She, Mr3. Clark” was my nearest neighbor 
for thirteen years and I suppose I knew her 
as well as anybody in our mission. 

Ever since she came among us in Chunju 
she has been one of the most sincere, faithful 
and conscientious workers I ever saw and 
often in spite of many discouragements she 
was ALWAYS cheerful. 1 have never .seen a 
sweeter spirited, more all-round helpful little 
woman. Her spiritual development has been 
beautiful. When her little boy left them, she 
often came ar.d talked with me and, with 
tears streaming down her face, would tell me 
she knew it was beat and that her Saviour 
was mom precious to her than ever before. 
That little boy’s home in heaven was very 
near to her. After that great sorrow her 
singing was never the same. It was always 
lovely, but there were new and sweeter tones 
than ever before. And it was such a joy to 
her to sing for the Koreans. I remember 
once at a closing meeting of our Bible In¬ 
stitute she Bang the words of "Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul" to the tune In her sheet music and 
nhe put her whole huerl into it with U>nru in 
her eyes. Many of the women wept as she 
6ang. 

She wa3 always thinking of lovely things to 
do for somebody. Many, many times she has 


run up in her morning dress to my home for 
juat a few moments chat always no cheer¬ 
ful and sweet like a fresh breeze. And with 
the Koreans ske always shone. She was so 
gracious and kind and knew just how to 
make them happy and feel at homo. In 
church and Sunday School work she was 
untiring and did a wonderful amount of visit¬ 
ing among the women by running out for a 
few moments as she had the chance. 

In her borne as a mother I never saw a 
more tender, careful and watchful one and 
she longed for her children to do and be the 
very best Coming back from one of her 
little trips to Seoul, she told me of a little 
book she saw at someone’s home "Practis¬ 
ing the Presence of God" and told me that it 
impressed her wonderfully with the way any 
Christian may live constantly in close touch 
with God, and that it had been a great bless¬ 
ing to her. 

1 never saw ar.y one more willing to help 
everywhere and with everything, and being 
as capable as she was along so many lines, her 
help was alway valuable. 

She could certainly say with Paul:—"I 
have fmight n giK*l fight." 

She has gone away from us for a while and 
left us sad and so lonely, but if she could 
speak to U3 it would certainly be with ono>f 
her radiant smiles telling us not to sorrow. 
She dearly loved her Saviour and would deny 
Him nothing. Sha would want us to feci 'so 
too. She has been a very precious friend to 
me and a constant encouragement and inspir¬ 
ation and 1 thank God for her and her friend¬ 
ship." 
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The City of Kwangju. 

L. T. Nbwland. 


In the center of South Chnlla is the Uunvei¬ 
led Mountain, or to give it its Korean name, 
Moo Tung San and at the foot of this moun¬ 
tain iB Kwangju and around thcoc two con 
tera. which are really one, are grouped the 
varied industries and the teeming life of 
South Chulla—the granary of Korea. 

To go beck to the beginning of this city one 
must rol back the centuries until 1020 a. d. 
and even then Kwangju had grown enough 
in importance to become a magistracy less 
than twenty years Inter. It atwim* lhaL it was 
called Mu Ju at the first which afterwards 
was changed to Mu Jin When the Paik 
Kingdom fell the rival kingdom of Chin Hon 
tried to make this dty his capital but failed. 
From then on the iraportar.ee of the city was 
bo far removed from the disorders of the 
north th»t it led a peacefjl life for most of 
the following centuries. 

Five hundred years later or 500 yearn ago 
the great wall was built which remained in 
more or leas repair until ten years ago when 
it was tern down to make room for the rapid 
growth of the city. During the Tong Hak 
war a greater part of the wall was destroyed 
and after that it was never rebuilt But be¬ 
fore that in the year of Im Chin the Japanese 
beoiegea the place and effected an entrance 
but were later expelled, and these two in¬ 
cidents are about the only real excitement 
Kwangji has known in al! her long history. 
She was from the first a farming center and 
was content to doze along for centuries know¬ 
ing only the corruption of officialdom, hut so 
bountiful were her resources that even that 
perennial financial blood-letting could nol 
keep down her prosperity. 

Her present industrial boom, which is 
phenominal, began 12 years ago when the 
Japanese for the first time began to really 
live here. In fact eighteen years ago when 
the foreigners first came, there was not a 
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Japanese in the dty. But a dtr with so 
many possibilities could not long doze when 
such industrially awake people were around, 
and ao for the last decade this city him changed 
beyond recognition. It is now the educa¬ 
tional and medical center of South Chulla, 
and is fast becoming the industrial head. It 
is filled with Itrgc and substantial public 
buildings and the rate that new buildings are 
being erected in almost unheliftvahle. Up 
until last year it was handicapped by being 
off the railroad, but now one of the most im¬ 
portant lines of the whole south is being buflt 
through the dty and already there is train 
service directly with the main lines. Going 
out from the city in all directions are a per¬ 
fect net work of macadam roads that connect 
up all the large interior points and when one 
company maintains a fleet of 18 eervice care 
and there are at least six different companies 
in the city, it can be seen that Mr. Ford lias 
had a large part in waking up Kwangju. 

Today there are over l6,oou people in the 
city and its rate of growth since the railroad 
has been opened is over 2,000 a year so the 
importance and possibilities of this city as a 
religious center ran be easily appreciated. 

In 1896 the greatest event in all this city’B 
history took place when Meters. Junkin, 
Tate, Harrison, Bell and Reynoxls of the 
Southern Tresbjterian Mission came through 
here an u prospicting trip looking for a place 
to open up another station. At that time the 
father of Rarnn Yun Chi Ho was governor 
of this province and he showed unnsual kind¬ 
ness to these strangers from far away, en¬ 
tertaining Ihem and going out hunting with 
them—courtesies that, later had a great deal 
to do with opening the station. 

Nothing was definitely decided on this trip 
and mattrra arose Ihat delayed a real derision 
until almost eight years later, when in 1908 
Mr. Bell again came up into the Kwnngju 
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territory, from the then new station of Mokpo, 
looking like Abraham for a place where to 
pitch his tent. The first place tentatively 
decided oa was Naju but the hostile attitude 
of the people made it seen: unwise for Mr. 
Bell to bring his wife and young baby there 
to live. Remembering the kindness of a few 
years ago, Mr. Bell cauie uuovcr to Kwangj u 
and there purchased the sice for Kwangju 
Station. The land bought was a large hill 
and the valley at the foot, about 30 acres in 
alt, then consisting mostly of grave sites, and 
upon this hill of death was soon to be built the 
homes from which issue the message of life. 
In 1904 two smali guest-rooms were built and 
Into these, just before Christmas, moved the 
Bell and Owen families. From that time on 
the old grave hill has been graded and ter¬ 
raced, its barrenness covered with trees until 
today viators are kind enough to say that 
Kwangju station with its wonderful outlook 
over valleys and the ever changing Moo Tung 
San in front, is one of the many beautiful 
spots in this land of Morning Calm. 

In 1905 the first permanent homes were 
built unci these were followed in rapid success¬ 
ion by ocher homes and Instituiional build¬ 
ings unlit by 1914 nine residences, a hospital, 
two schools and a Bible class building were 
built, and then two years ago the nurses’ home 
was finished, which was the last building to 
be erected save the office building of the 
mission secretary, finished about the same 
time. When the slation was opened there 
was not a modem convenience in the whole 
city; not a road that would even accomodate h 
wheelbarrow and no Christian in this im¬ 
mediate vicinity. Now the city has nil the 
advantages of a modern city ami there are 
1500 Christiana and three churches with two 
resident pastors within the city limits. 


The Mission carries along every form of 
mission work with, a large modern hospital, 
a large first grade boys' academy also a girls’ 
school cf the same grade. Besides these the 
largest leper home in Korea is supervised by 
Kwangju Station and i« just two miles east of 
the compound. Ever since its beginning the 
station has proud that thco pyostion that 
caused the work to be started here rather 
than al Naju was of the Lord for the pro¬ 
gress has been uninterrupted, and Kwangju 
has long since distanced the then politically 
more important Naju, until now Kwangju is 
not only the tenter of the rice granary of Ko¬ 
rea IhjI under the providence of God 6he has 
become as well the center of a mighty religious 
movement that is fast bringing litis large prov¬ 
ince of over 90.000 people under the flag of 
the King of Kings. 

Just back of the compound on the top of n 
lieautiful hill is the foreign cemetery where 
sleep from this station Dr. Owen who died in 
1909 and Mrs. Bell whose tragic death in 1919 
is still recalled. On all sides slope away the 
wonderfully fertile Kwangju valley with its 
many populous villages. The early sun first 
strikes this sacred spot and its Iasi lingering 
rays pronounce a benediction on these who 
counted their lives not dear unto themselves. 
At their fort we still carry the burden of the 
many churches. Whether we will arise out 
of our graves with them at the last day or be 
here to greet them os they arise we do not 
know, but we do know that nil of us will be 
jubilant ns wc see the fruitage of these years 
of patient labor arising together with us from 
the old si aid city of Kwangju ar.d rejoic¬ 
ing together with ue to meet our common 
Saviour. 
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Digest of Writings of Henry George, 
lesued by the Department of Evangelism and Social Service of the 

Methodist Church, Canada. 

The Church and Social Relations. 

W. A. Doiwlas, B. A. 


What gravitation ia to the univerac, that 
religion is to humanity. As gravitation binds 
the universe in a cosmos, so moral law will 
some da? bind humanity in the bsrmony of 
brotherhood. 

Religion ia the aaprcmc3t of sciences, the 
loftiest of human considerations, the bond of 
uni versa! harmony, the source nf the highest 
inspiration, the crowning of goodness, the 
enthronement of love, and the harbinger of 
universal peace. 

There >9 a twofold application of religious 
truth: First, it appeals to the individual to 
oonaecrato himself to the highest ideals; second, 
it lays down the principles for the govern¬ 
ment of society. What the brick is to the build¬ 
ing, what the soldier is to the army, what the 
wheel is In the machine, that the individual is 
to society. 

In our evangelistic efforts Lbis dual applica¬ 
tion nf religion js largely ignored. All the 
efforts of ovanpcliatic organizations ar« aim oat 
wholly concentrated on the individual Again 
and again is proclaimed tha doctrine, that, if 
every individual were right, then the whole of 
society would necessarily be right. The as¬ 
sumption ia that the goodness of the parts 
insures the goodness of the whole. If, How¬ 
ever, we ask a few questiors respecting this 
aaanmptien, wo see nt once its fallaclom chnr- 
acter. 

What would we think o? an architect who 
would assure ua that the soundness of a build¬ 
ing depended altogether on the soundness of 
the parts, and that the arrangement of these 
pares is a matter of nn importance ? What 
would we think of the general who would as¬ 
sort that the success of trtc army depended 
wholly on the valor of the individual soldiers, 
and that organratinn, strategy or adaptation, 
was of nc possible Importance ? 

Can w» think of teaching more irrational ? 
A buildirg is a grent deal more than a pile of 
bricks; an army is a great deal more than a 
mass of soldiers ; and in the same way sociely 
is a great deal more than a ire re none m binge of 
individuals. 

As bad adjustment will rum any building no 


matter how good the materials; as lack of 
organization will insure the defeat nf any 
army no matter how good the soldiers; even 
so will bad relationship vitiate humanity, no 
matter how sublime the religion we try to 

K aim. Injustices cannot bring forth tho 
i of righteousness. 

We are here in charge of the architecture of 
society, compared wilh which I hat of all the 
temples or palaces in the world sinks into 
utter insignificance; we are engaged in a cam¬ 
paign, whose aim is the triumph of the king¬ 
dom of God. And how are we grappling with 
thia, th« highcot of all problcmo ? Wo arc 
attempting to solve it according to si assump¬ 
tion, which, if ap:tlud to srchilecture, to gen¬ 
eralship, to machinery, or to any business 
crganizalicin, would be the sheerest madness. 

In our evangelistic efforts the servant is 
exhorted to be faithful to his master and the 
master to bp considerate to his servant, but no 
enquiry h made why there ia such e relation¬ 
ship as a master, and why they are not fellow- 
helpers, brethren beloved. The master is tp- 
gjiroed as satisfying the claims of honesty, 
when he pays the wages of the sweat shop; 
but he is not exhorted to investigate why it is 

that in this world of teeming abuodince, such 
an iniquity as a sweat shop can hive an ex- 
iotcncc. 

Could there he anything more suhlime than 
the teachings of Christianity? Further than 
sweep of sua or star, wider than the expanse 
of the heavens, loftier than the reach of hu¬ 
man ken, must there not exist a supreme dom¬ 
inating intelligence? In the transcendent 
glories of the universe there comes the over¬ 
whelming conviction, "Thou art, O Qod, thou 
art." The mission of Christ was to teach us to 
call this being "Our Father." In the testi¬ 
mony of the rocks, lo the wondercu* mechan¬ 
ism of the heavens, in the sublimities and the 
harmonies of the universe, in the marvellous 
adaptations of the physical forces, in the ineff¬ 
able potencies of thought and vitality, we 

cntch gllmp.ics cif Hoi power and we see with 

what ample abundance He has fitted this earth 
to be the habitation of man. In humble 
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reverence, therefore, do we bow before Him, 
and repeal the credo. “I believe in God the 
Fftthar, maker of heaven and earth. As a 
part implies a whole, as an upper implies an 
under, sj a father implies a child, children 

a a family and a family implies a brother- 
The moment, therefore, we acknow¬ 
ledge, the doctrine of the fatherhood, by that 

act we acknowledge the doctrines of the 
brotherhood. We also acknowledge the 
doctrine of God the Creator, the provider of 
the earth with all its potentialities. We are 
brought, therefore, face to face wilh this iin- 

S >rlant inquiry: For whom did God the 

reator furnish these bounties ? To declare 
that he furnished them for the special benefit 
of a class and not for the equal enjoyment of 
*11. would at once negative th« doctrine of 
fatherhood and brotherhood. Every instinct 
of the soul rises up in protest against such 
teaching. Equal brotherhood and equal heir* 
ship to tie gifts of the Creitor are indissolub¬ 
ly united; they stand or fall together. For 
one part of humanily to claim the right to 
charge the rest of huruanilj for the occupation 
of the face of the e3rtU or for bcccss to it« 
bounties, is the negation of brotherhood and 
the aaaervation of the doctrine of master and 
slave. 

Between the raw material as furnished by 
the Creator and that materisl as transformed 
or transported by labor, there is on essential 
difference. By that act of transformation the 
laborer establishes au iut'.ienable right of 
property in the value he adds thereto. Lot u 
man demand that commodity from the pro¬ 
ducer without offering some fair equivalent for 
his labor and, by an unerring instinct, this 
producer feels that the demand is unjust. 
The universal concensus rnthat the toiler who 
has produced a roromodily. is entitled to a re¬ 
ward. When, therefore, two men produce 
different commodities and then exchange them, 
the moral instincts recognize at unee the justice 
of the trwaaction. But that men should be 
allowed to charge for that which the Creator 
furnished, that some men should be allowed 
to charge tbeir fellows for the privilege uf 
living on the face of the earth, that is a 
doctrine the injustice of winch Das been dem¬ 
onstrated by the univeral experience of the 
ages. That the millions, who, by their indus¬ 
try, produce the abundance of food, clothing 
and other products, should enjoy that abund¬ 
ance, is a doctrine that should be unhesitatingly 
accepted. That the mau who sows one bushel, 
and by bis fostering care reaps twenty bushels, 
should ovn these twenty bushels, woaid seem 
to need no demonstration. But when a man 


acquires possession of a piece of land and 
mares nothing abundant, by what principle of 
justice should he be allowed to claim a 9hare 
of the crops that Other hands have raised ? 
Let population, however, gather oo that land 
till the area for each occupant becomes very 
small, then, according to our present arrange¬ 
ments, the landowner is allowed to claim the 
abundance that the industry of other ruen has 
begotten. Hy this arrangement, therefore, the 
men who produce abundance, secure only 
scarcity, wnile ‘.he men who raise nothing, 
often secure the abundance, simply because 
land has become scarce, and the greater this 
scarcity of land, the greater is the abundance 
we allow the landowner to claim. In this ar¬ 
rangement is there not a terrible Iravesty of 

Between the value caused by the energy of 
the individual and llie value caused to the 
land by the community, there is an essential 
difference. By every productive act the labor¬ 
er tries to multiply the abundance of com¬ 
modities. and iu this way he multiplies the 
value. At the same time let the population of 
any town increase from hundred to hundreds 
of thousands, and to land of that location 
there will come an enormous value. The first 
value indicates that the industry of individu¬ 
als has increased the abundance of the com¬ 
modities, the second value Indicates that 
population has increased the ‘scarcity of 
land. To treat these two values alike is os 
irrational as to confound an assot and r liability 
or a multiplication and a division. 

And yet in our laws respecting the rights of 
property and In the imposition of taxation, 
this essential distinction between these two 
values is largely ignored. The evil results of 
this failure are to be witnessed in tbe develop¬ 
ment of all our cities; the larger the city the 
grentor tna uviiionco of the injustice With 
every addition 10 the population the land¬ 
owner can claim from industry a greater 
tribute. At the same time, with every addi¬ 
tion to the population, the stale claims from 
industry a larger contribution of taxation. 
Thus industry must meet year after year a 
twofold increasing tribute, one to the owner 
of the land, the other to oupport tho tnxotion. 
Thus do we elevate nonproduction to a palace 
and crush induuLry down to the humble sur¬ 
roundings of the crowded tenement. Thus 
do we cleave society in twain, making ac one 
extreme the Millionaires* Row and at the other 
the Beggars' Alley. 

By ignoring tb9 difference between the gifts 
of the Creator and the producto cf industry, 
by ignoring the equal right of everyone to the 
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former and the exclusive right of the individu- pathway of honesty and virtue, with human 
at to the latter, by ignoring the difference law In harmony, with the divine law, with the 
between the value caused tn commodities by principles of righteousness enthroned in the 
the energy of the individual and the value Institutions of tte people, may we not look 
caused to the land by the conjoint presence with confidence for the coming of that time by 
of the community, we trample on the claims of prophels and bards foretold, when the reign 
honesty and we ignore the rights of proi>erty. of evil shall forever cease and man shall attain 
We destroy the possibility o? brotherhood; we to triumphs of goodness, compared with 
establish mastery and servitude; we make in- which, the attainments of to-day are but a* 
justice inevitable and by so much do we make the glimmering oiwn to the brightness of the 
a completa Christianity impossible. noontide glory ? 

Let .us, however, once succeed in bringing Do you aek, how can this be accomplished ? 
the adjustments of society into harmony with Is not Ihe leaaoi most obvious? Industry 
the eterncJ equiliet; let us learn how to rec- turns the desert Into a garden and forthwith 
nngnize everyone horn into the world as the we increase the taxes thereon. Speculation 
child of God, as a member of n brotherhood turns the garden into a desert, and we keep 
with certain inalienable rights, by which he is the taxes low. 

entitled equally with all others to the gifts of Where should we place the tax on the value 
the tommin Father, let us thus secure to him of the products of the honest toiler or on the 
the opportunity to procure a livelihood with value created by the community'? Can there 
the assurance that what he sows, that shall he be any bul one answer ? Should we not take 
also reap let us make his environment such commnnity values for community purposes ? 
that the path of goodness will be easy and the Is not the demand of justice mos: obvious? 
surroundings tend to develop all that is best Never tax the products of industry, always 
in him and not the worst, as the present cir- tax the vulue of Ihe land, so as to remove all 
cuinstances in many way's do; let men lie temptation to use it for extortion. 

placed in such relationship that each will try_ 

to confer his greatest benefit on all the rest; 

then, with the opportunities that will thus Copies of this leaflet supplied by the Depart- 
come for the development oi the higher intel- raent of Evangelism and Social Service, 518 
ligence, with the removal of the terrible pres- Wesley Buildings, Toronto, 
urc of leaiptution that we now place in the Sixty cents per hundred, postpaid. 

What hath God Wrought. 

Our hrarbi are full of praise aud thanks- The revival came in answer to prayer, and 
giving for all that God hath wrought daring the man God sent us was Pastor Kim of the 
the week of revival just held. Surely He ha3 First Methodist Church of Seoul. He was used 
done exeedingly abundantly above all that we aa the apostle of old to work a mighty trans- 
bad aak©: or thought. Wo wiah to teatiry to formation in needy liven. The meetings began 
His wonderful love, to the power of the Holy on Wednesday, January the twenty-fourth 
Spirit to oinvict of sin and to transform lives and continued until the first of February, 
and tn Ihe grace of our risen Lord and There was an early morning prayer meeting 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. We praise the Lord at five-thirty, one at two-thirty in the after* 
for a new vision of Him who is able to keep noon, and one at seven o’clock in the evening, 
as well as to save, to bring out of darkness Many of the day pupils came and stayed in 
into His marvelous light, and, to lend on to the dormitory so that they might attend all 
glorious victory in Him. the meetings. Many of those who tame from 

No schcol could have needed a revival more their hnme.H arrived in time for the early 
than Chung Sin school in Seoul. The faith of morning prayer-meeting, 
the faculty as well as of the student body had From the first the spirit of prayer was 
grown lukewarm and their lives were not mightily manifest. Girls were brought under 
bearing fruit in prayer and personal work as such tremendous conviction of sin that they 
they should. cried aloud for mercy and spent hours in 
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prayer, seeking deliverance and cleanaiug- Host of the time of the last few services 


Some spent a whole night In pinyor. The 
peeping and wailing, and the sounds of their 
voices ea they agonized in prayer could be 
heard at acme distance from the building. The 
girls found no peace until they had made con¬ 
fession of their sin and sought the forgive¬ 
ness of tioee whom they hid wronged. Then 
the burcen was lifted and hearts began to 
rejoice ic the wonderful Savior they had come 
to know in an altogether new way. Faces 
that a short time before were dark and 
gloomy ind even sullen, were now radiant, 
transformed by a divine light—surely they 
were new creatures in Chr.st Jesus. Before 
many data we were one happy family, united 
in the real bond of union love in Jeaua Christ 
Oh, what a wonderful change there was! 
None wculd have known us for the Bame 
folks we were two weeks before. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
meetings, wat the spontaneous and earnest 
prayer. Much time in the meetings as well as 
in private was spent in prayer. All prayed 
aloud, kneeling on their little mats with heads 
bowed until foreheads touched the floor. Soon 
after tbc pastor started ta pray, girln here 
and there would begin praying aloud, more 
voices joining, until the volume grew in in* 
tensity, til it wasal most tremendous. Above 
it all, the pastor’s voice rows aud fell, pleading 
with God to pour out His Holy Spirit, and to 
do d mighty work in tbe hearts of all before 
him. It left an impression cn those who took 
pert In it that can never bo forgotten. 

God led the pastor during the last few days 
to explain to the girls that they did not need 
to lose their blessing at the close of the meet¬ 
ings, but that they could live a life of victory 

continually. The burden of the girls’ prayer 
towards tbe end was an all consuming desire 
that their relatives might cone into the joy of 
salvation in Jesus Christ as they had. Most of 
the girls were Christians before but several 
»lin were not confessed Christ during Un- 
meetings. 


was given up to testimonies in order to give 
everyone au opportunity to praise God for 
what He had wrought. Sometime# there 
were two or three on their feet at once. Girls 
who were problems before have become real 
inspirations to their fellow-classmates. The 
Bible has become a new book to un nil, and 
the prayer-life is no longer a duty wily bnt an 
inestimable privilege as the fellowship with 
God continues unbroken. 

The meetings do not seem to have closed 
and day by day the joy continues. The class¬ 
rooms are different, and the fellowship is 
sweet and happy. We can wish bo greater 
blessing for yon all, than that prayer may 
come to mean to you what it means to us. 

Notes and Personals. 

Births. 

To Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Avison a daughter, 
Lera Isabelle, born Jan. 9tb. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Jack Boots a daughter, 
Elizabeth Gertrude, bom Jan llth. 

To Rev. and Km. L. C. Brannan of Choon- 
chun a son. Winston, born Jan. 18th. 

To Rev. and Mrs. A. Campbell of Knngkei a 

daughter, Frances, born Aug. 18th, 1922. 

Deaths. 

We regret to announce the death of Eliza¬ 
beth, Infant daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J.S. 
Nisbet, who passed away suddenly Jan. 8th. 

With sorrow we announce the de&th of Mrs. 
W. M. Clark, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, while in the L'nitixl States on fur¬ 
lough. See article, page 37. 

Arrivals. 

Miss Marie Miller and Misa Ada McQuIe ar¬ 
rived in Seoul, in Dec. 21, 1922. 

NOTICE. 

For rant for Joly one of the large cottagM on 
Woiitai'. B^aiti. Fixxn particulars, ccmmuiicsJc with 

Mtir. C. N. WrtK. Suujplo. 
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A Notable Book of Letters. 

A. P. DeCamp. 

QOME Ihingt are too good to be kept and so at the risk of seeming an egotist wo share them 
^ with our friends. Indeed some experiences are so choice that they cannot be called good 
became they rank with the better and the beat are in fact so inspirational a? either to 
erase from our memory's tablet atl enemies or else inspire the belief that the kindly disclosure’ 
which makes an enemy a sharer of our joy will speedily win him to the list of our friends. Ib 
is as when the sweetest woman in the world in response to a lover’s "wilt tbou" has 
"wilted;” all nature suddenly breaks out in orchestral salutation of the blissful suitor who 
walks forth ou air to the music of birds the hand dapping uf the trees of the field; sU 
because “everybody loves a lover 1" That the gracious event of which we would write may 
be more dearly understood by readers far removed from Korea, we will use a few prefatory 
words. 

■^TEARLY thirteen years ago Mrs. DeCamp and myself, as independent missionaries, landed, 
in Seoul. We brought two young children with us to whom three others have since 
hccQ added. Our emigration from the United States to Korea w&3 chiefly prompted by 
the hope that our children, on the’foriegn field, learning to love a belated people and to know 
their language, might more dearly hear God's voice, should he call them later into the foreign 
Service. It occurred to us that, meanwhile, we their parents, by service rendered in English, 
could liberate to fuller service missionaries already at home in the Korean tongue. Not all 
friends in the homeland approved our plan. One such on learning of the birth of our fifth 
Child wrote us inciurrinR. "What » your object? tfl It to populate Hua Orient with whiles?'’ To 
our anewer, "No, we hope that we are raising missionaries !” came the rejoinder. "Well, there 
are some things jugt aa bad as that, -in fact th’s great war, now waging, is even wore?!” This 
friend has since learned that an abundance of the spirit yf foreign missions, would make all 
wars impossible I ' . 

H AVING arrived in Korea we very soon learned that there was plenty of work to be done 
in English. During *.he first year the writer was chosen to the pastorate of the Union 
Church of Seoul, which he still bolds, and tho year following was also mode editor of “The 
Korea Mission Field,” the organ of the six federated missions of this peninsula. On mu min g 
these twin duties the writer was assured by a very successful evangelistic missionary, “K you 
shall make good in both these departments of service, you will te as busy as any missionary 
in Korea.” The work to me has certainly been delightful in every possible way. Happily it 
is not for me to pass upon its quality, inasmuch as the people have taken it upon them to speak 
for themselves, in connection with their pastor's 76th birthday. This brings us around to the 
gracious experience in which we would have our readers share. 
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W HETHER the unexpected always happens, as the French say, It certainly did in this 
event so tar kb we are concerned. The-prayer meeting of the week previous, (these are 
held in homes,) had been deeply helpful, mercy drops having been reported is falling in 
Beveral quarters of Seoul, indicating that our prayers for a great revival were beginning to be 
answered, so that my thought and prayer had been for increase in power from on high in the 
meeting to follow on the 8th, a week later. On entering the home where the meeting was to 
be held, I came on a couple taking off wraps in the hall, who lived three miles from SeouL 
To my query. “What’s up T" he smilingly answered, "We are beating the record, teday !" On 
entering the rooms l found all three full, with people standing and children seated on the 
floor, so that 1 felt assured that the revival had come. The Impression grew as I noted the 
mixed ctaracter of the crowd,—missionaries, business people, young, old and middle aged, all 
eager and gladly expectant! Then I mused, “How true, *The Gentiles shall come to thy light,’ 
and 'A little child shall lead them,” The meeting opened with singing. Prayers followed in 

which the Pastor mid his family wore remembered in an unusually fervent and loving way, 
which surely accorded with revival! Then the topic, “The life more abundant," was announ¬ 
ced by the leader. Little explanation seemed needful for everybody appeared full of it 

There was no room for a mourners bench it cue had been needed, which was not the case, for 
abundance of life gleamed from all faces which were radiant. After further hymns and 
prayers of gratitude the leader suggested that we make mention of persons who bad helped 
U* into llm lifo mura nhunlnnt. A number npok«« In Ihi*; Iliori* wa* yreui liberty, the meeting 
was waxing in power and spontaneity. The pastor was getting happy, too, and was tempted to 
take a hand, but opening lacked, so he kept hands off and let well enough alone. At length 
Dr. Ludlow gained the floor. He used an incident furnished by a plain Korean man which 
had helped him into the life more abundant. Tbis man was found in the balls of Severance 
Hospital and said be wanted to find the Doctor. Questioned us to what doctor, he replied, the 
doctor that cured and made me well.” When asked this doctor's name, he did not know it. 
When questioned 3s to the appearance of his doctor he promptly answered, "Oh I he’s the 
^octor that looks like Jesus Christ!” On more detailed inquiry it was found that his physician 
was Dr. McLaren. We seemed at this point to have roached a climax than which it wa6 im¬ 
possible to mount higher, and we looked for Dr. Ludlow to be seated. Instead he soon show¬ 
ed us that he had only fairly started for he produced and read ‘.he following paper. 

“To Our Beloved Pastor, 

Rev. A. F. DeCamp. 


S OME men are twenty or thirty years "old,” while others are seventy-five yesrs "young.’’ 
Tomorrow you celebrate your seventy-fifth birthday and though vou have passed the 
allotted three score years and ten, slill you nre seventy-five years “young." 

A FTFR yaara of service ta tha ehurch at homo and at a time of life whan t?.w would be 
brave enough to venture on a new work in a foreign land, you came to Korea and immedi¬ 
ately began yonr ministry to others. Few of iir realize the amount of labor In connection 
with ‘The Korea Mission Field” and your pastorate of The Union Church. Faithful service 
along these lines of activity frequently fails to draw our attention until it becomes necessary 
to find someone to take up such responsibility. 

Y OUR “way-side" ministries have been many and you have been among the first to respond 
t» every worthy calL During the war there were many 1 ‘Dollara Year Jdcn ( "but you have 
served this community without money and without price. 
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Y OUR freinds were reluctant to allow the day to pass without some expression of 

tion Which, In this case, takes the form of a book. This book is an unusual publication. 
Very Tew like it have ever been issued. It may be truly called inspired. It is the work of 
authors, representing: not only Seoul but 23 stations, have written without comparing notes. 
The language is that of love. It is a book which money cannot buy for it is found in no 
bookstore, only one copy is available as a gift It is therefore with great pleasure that we 
present you this book of letters which your friends have written, with the hope that It will 
serve to make your birthday most happy in the consciousness of tasks well done in Ilia Name. 

W E trust that, yon will nccept the .accompanying 75 notes with 55 .additional to grow 
"young” on, not for their intrinsic value but as a further expression of our love and 
esteem. Again we extend our congratulations to you and your family, with best wishes 
for many years of continued joy in llic service of Him whose life you pattern in going about 
doing gcod.” 

A FrEK the reading of this extraordinary paper by Dr. Ludlow and receiving the vet more 
extraordinary Book of r^tte-g at his nanc3 from the people, the paator attemoted to litter 
his feelings of grateful appreciation, but soon finding that they were indescribable he fell 

in line by following up tilt) note of Itie ineeLiug, ‘The life mure abundant,” naming a few of (lie 

people who had chiefly helped him into the larger life among whom, from henceforth, would 
certainly be numbered hi3 friends ir. Korea who had personally co-operated in producing 
"The Notable Volume of Letters,” 

H AVING later and at leisure delved into the heart of the book with the reaction that its 
authors have come vitally into my life, the natural result is a fuller and unintermittent 
infxiw of the life more abundant into all our lives bolli now and always. This book is lo 
me a symbol of Christ's fountain of living water springing cp into everlasting life and in my 
esteem stands second only to the Bible. I had recently thought, because preaching without 
notes I have written few sermons, I would better make an effort and write a fev sermons, 
the best 1 am capable of. taut perusing them 75 years hence, my children and theirs might 
esteem me worthy of grateful remembrance. This now will be unnecessary for they will 
have only to peruse your Notable Book of Letters. But then they need to remember that 
because this people were inspired hy good will, which made them think and look only for good 
points, they naturally wrote with emphasis. 

D R. Ludlow was so symbolically modest, in intimating that there was a golden clasp to your 
book, simply remarking that it “included 75 notes and 55 to grow on, ‘that 1 never dis¬ 
covered the meaning until I reached home when the extra "notes" discovered and spoke 
for themselves. Your book of loving letters bound in royal covers and secured by a costly “no¬ 
table” clasp, is a gift so worthy of yourselves and so acceptable to us that you could not have 
improved upon it nad you pondered the matter for seventy five years ! 

T HAT you have made sharers with nie in your beautiful testimonial Mrs. DeCamp who, in 
this ease also, is “Toe man behind the gun,” and our children who are the inspiration 
of ui both, leaves nothing to be desired anil we do alljunlte la affectionately thanking you 
for this unique token of ChriaLian love. 

S INCE coming to the Orient Mrs. DeCamp and I have often tliought that bains; so near 
Great China, we must manage in some way to get a short range glimpse of it before 
returning to the United States. In examining your Book of Letters, espeially the Notable 
Clasp, wc discerned the words graven thereon, which may ha >’e escaped your notice, "To 
China.” aid have interpreted them to mean that it is your with that we go now and hence we 
are arranging to leave for a six weeks’ trip about the middle of March. This places us under 
getting ready pressure which has caused me to yield to the temptation, instead or answering 
severally the letters comprising the Book of Letters, as would be most fit, to answer them at 
once and loguther in Lhis missive. 
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The Bible in Education. 

Margabet Best. 


Some prominent educator? in our home 
lands tie past few years have come to see that 
education which leaves the Bible and its 
teachings out of account is not complete, and 
that young peoplB so trained in toe schools 
unless they have come from homes where God's 
Word is honored, and some times even in these 
cases as a result of school training, are lacking 
many o! them in the fundamental virtues and 
in the s-j-ength and stedfastness of character 

acquired only by a belief in Gud'a Word and 
obedience to its precepts. 

It is true that fur several decades there has 
been a theory that the schools could not fore¬ 
go the cultural value that the Bible os litera¬ 
ture imparts, and many private schools hare 
Riven a prominent place in their curricula t> 
such study. The outcome has been not only 
disappointing, but generally harmful, until to¬ 
day our girl’s schools especially are getting 
the reputation of being centers of disbelief in 
the basic truths or God’s Word. All agree that 
the Bible in sublimity of thought aud beauty 
expression and literary form, cannot be 

aurpasstd. A$ literature it may satisfy the 
aesthetic nature of those who so study it, but 
to touch the mainsprings of life and inspire 
to paths of even the humtlest service, it must 
be read and studied as tht one Book in which 
God reveals Himself and His truth to Hts 
creatures and makes plain His will for them. 

It is an encouraging sign of the limes that 
thoughtful people are advocating the study of 
the Bible as the very Word of God, with the 
hope that so studying it, will lead to a re¬ 
newed faith in Hi.n and allegiance to Him on 

the part of young people, and that this faith 
and allegiance will work la them the strength 
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and the wisdom to meet and to overcome the 
subtile and often attractive influences at work 
in the world today, seeking to destroy the very 
foundations of individual character and of the 
cnurch and of society. 

If some of those in our homelands en¬ 
trusted with the education of young people 
realize that education which leaves a know¬ 
ledge of God and His Word out of account is 
seriously lacking in high moral and ethical 
value, and arc seeking now to rectify the 

mistaken policies of the past, how much more 
slioukl we missionaries who have long realized 
the necessity of the study of the Bible in lead¬ 
ing men and women to Christ and of build¬ 
ing up their characters in Him, give ourselves 
to this argent nnd glorious t3sk in this land 
to which it has been our good fortune to be 
called. 

Bible teaching in our higher and lower 
schools, in training classes, bible institutes 
and Bible schools, theological seminaries, in 
our homes and in the churches, are evidence 
that we and our Korean co-workers are 
realizing our task and our privilege in this re¬ 
spect. And Christian young people aud older 
people as well who have been trained in these 
institutions and know the Word of God, are 
living proofs of what the Word can do 
when hidden in the heart and exemplified 
in action. But do we always realize that 
many of the influences that are seeking in 
Christian lands to tear down and destroy char¬ 
acter and time-tried institutions are busy at 
the same deadly work here. Only such re¬ 
alization will keep ua daily at oar took, with 
hope and confidence that God will honor those 
who honor Him and His Word, 
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Should Bible Classes in Mission Schools be Voluntary? 

A Reply from India. 

NOTE: -Excerpted front a report by Dr. Robert E. Speer on tad* after hia vlalt theredurios; 
tb» fall of 1921. Whul ia here gi«eo is the aetlcn of the India Council of tite Presbyterian Church, 

D. S A. and Dr. Speer's summary of argument* advanced in rawaior meeting* in support of the 
action. They arc boro reproduced for the reader* of the Field nioco tbi» question U of such v.tal im- 
porUact in the ptescot sUtua of mi•oioiiAiy odocotida&l work io Koxe*. 

FlARBY A. RHOQBB. 

In December, 1920, the Indin Councfl 4. The schools are aiding the Government. 


adopted the following resolution. “It is the 
conviction of this Council that Missions would 
not be justified in carrying on educational 
work in India if deprived of the right to give 
Biblical and Christian teaching. The Coun¬ 
cfl holds that the right to require attendance 
at Bible classes and chapel escrciscs cannot 
be surreedered.” 

Each of the throe missions at their meet¬ 
ings tool: thia poaition. It may be well to 
summarise the arguments which were ad¬ 
vanced in support of this view in the dif¬ 
ferent mission meetings. 

1. We have a right anc a duty to deter¬ 
mine what should be the content, especially 
the moral am! religious content, of the educa¬ 
tion of the students for whom we are re¬ 
sponsible and who bear the name and stamp 
of our institutions with there into life. 

2. The men who built up these colleges 
are men who believe in religion as the deepest 
thing in life, who did not como to India to 
give a non-religious education, but who have 
come in the pant and will come in the future 
only because of their belief in a full educa¬ 
tion, including the open avowal and teaching 
of their religion. 

3. Wo object to the term “compulsory 
Bible study". No one has to attend our col¬ 
leges or schools. For those who voluntarily 
come, the Bible 13 a regular part of the cur¬ 
riculum and is known in advance to be so. 
Barents or students who do not desire such in¬ 
struction or who are not willing to receive it 
for tlieir children or For themselves are at 

entire liberty to use other institutions. 


We are relieving the Government of a great 
burden which it would otherwise have to bear 
on the simple condition that we shall not be 
interfered with in our religious work. On 
this understanding and assumption the mis¬ 
sion institutions were built up and that as¬ 
sumption and understanding cannot row be 
lightly disregarded. 

5. Unrequired religious teaching places 
false ideals before students and jives them 
wrong conceptions. By it we say to them in 
effect, “It iB for secular teaching that we are 
here and we are quite satisfied if you will 
come and pay your fees and take the secular 
Instruction. We require you. whatever yonr 
conscience may be with regard to animal life, 
to study biology, and you must take physicB 
and astronomy, no matter how they collide 
with Hindu cosmology, but we are willing to 
waive our teaching of religion, though we be¬ 
lieve that thia is the very foundation of all 
things and though we bnve bIwbjb told you 
that we hold thal the moat Important thing of 
all in education and life is what we believe 
about the basis of duly and ideals of character 
and the power of righteousness.’’ 

6. Why is it wrong to require mea to study 
one kind of truth, and right to require them to 
study another kind 7 If it is immoral to insist 
thal a boy who comea to our schools should 
study for himself what we believe as to the 
very highest ranges of trulh, is it not still 
more immoral to try to make him study any¬ 
thing else? There are many who speak of re¬ 
quired teaching as though it were synonymous 
with the required acceptance of teaching. 
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It would bo un-christian a* it is impossible 
to comp-1 Uie student to believe. This is 
true in mathematics and icience as well as 
in ethics and religion. Bat it is both Christ¬ 
ian and necessary to require students to study 
truth and the foundations of truth and to make 
up their minds with regard to it for themselves. 

7. The argument that voluntary Bible 
teaching would be more effective and persua¬ 
sive tin n required teaching, is simply a con¬ 
fession on the part of the teacher, If volun¬ 
tary study ie essential to efficiency it is not less 
bo In other subjects. That Bible teaching has 
not been as well done as it cught to have been 
is undeniable, and it is no: improbable that 
with aumB teachers, for a little while, the at¬ 
tempt to made voluntary Bible classes a suc¬ 
cess would spur them to an effort which they 
had not made before, but with such teachers, 
such a motive would operate only temporari¬ 
ly, and they would soon be as inefficient in 
their duty under one set of conditions as they 
had already been under another. 

8. The plan of voluntary Bible study is dis¬ 
astrous from the view-pcint of discipline. 
We divide the student body into two camps, 
the Bible men arid the anti-Bible men. More 
man that, we encourage students to do what 
surely any one can see is mean and dishonor¬ 
able, namely, to accept all the benefits of our 
institutions aud then refuse to submit to the 
very thing for the sake of which they know 
that our Jiatitutious exist. 

9. "Without judging those who take the 
opposite view,” says the principal or one of 
the mission colleges, "or at least assuming 
that they have not realized the situation fully, 
I dare to soy that the proposed voluntary Bible 
scheme is dishonorable. It has frequently 
lieen said by those who favor the scheme, that 
teaching the Bible is not the only way to pre¬ 


sent Christ to the students. It can be done 
in the course of teaching other subjects and 
bypresonal work in the dormitory or on the 
campus. In other words you will promise not 
to teach the Bible to those who do not wish it, 
but you will accomplish the same purpose by 
Indirect roeana.” It seems to be increasingly 
clear that it ia not the Bible to which objec¬ 
tion is felt. It is the Bible as a sign of the 
purpose of our mission schools. "What is 
objected to is the converting or evangelizing 
influence. 

10. To give up required religious leaching 
for the sake of government help would be to 
bring the missions into contempt. If religious 
teaching should in principle be voluntary, it 
ought to be made so at whatever coat, but to 
have requited religions teaching for forty 
years and only to discover now that this is a 
wrong principle, when it is proposed that the 
conscience clause must be accepted as the 
price of continued grants, is to expose our 
missions in India not to suspician only'but to 
open charges of the* most lamentable character. 
This is one of the reasons that many of the 
ablest Christian laymen with whem we have 
talked have urged against any surrender by 
the missions of their historic position. These 
men believe that the present issue is a teat 
of the integrity, the independence, and the 
essential righh of the Christian community 
in India. They foresee very difficult times 

nhifid, and thoy realize that the only safe, 

as well as the only right course for the Indian 
church is to stand solidly on the principle of 
religious liberty and the untrammelled free¬ 
dom of Christianity', and they think that if 
the missions and the Church wobble on the 
present matter they will find themselves 
driven into positions of hopeless weakness 
and subservience. 


NOTE:- The above execryt a are given for whac '.hey axe worth. There will be difference el opinion an 
to how far they apply lo our situation here in Korea. “CranO-in-aid'' and the ‘-privileges of registration” are 
different words and different things bnt ia both caaw it in required Bible study uod required attendance 
at religious exercises that innat be given op, and in heth caws voluntary Bible etudy and voluntary chapel at¬ 
tendance »rC the aubrtitutea th»t moat he accepted. It is a iincsltun aa to whether or not a vital principal ia 
(evolved and whether or not expediency ia allowable under the circoraetante*. And of courae where Christ¬ 
ian consclfoces diffar th«r« aboild ha charity. H. A. R. 
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Our Young Men. 

W. J. Anderson. 

The rid land of the "Morning Calm" haa IS82, and the Introduction of Protestant chriflt- 
become the “New Land «£ a Newer Day." ianity soon afterward, a new day began to 
For thousands of years nothing was better dawn, and unheard of things were talked of 
than it had been the previous thoasand years: and introduced, while the younger men began 
in other words old Korea never passed the to talk of making greater changes. The op- 
stage of the morning calm. “What w ns good position against this, however, was very 
enough For father i 3 gooi enough for me,” strong and it was not until many years had 
was the slogan of thousands of middle-aged passed that the young people had a voice in 
men especially of the official class, and the affaire, and could suggest changes even in 
young nan was not supposed to exploit any their own homes. It was not. therefore, until 
of his ideas until he had graduated into that the last decade that the young men came iota 
class of sublime contentment in which he was special prominence, and then they came into it 
satisfied with what he had and could strut and ®o suddenly that it was feared their new ardor 
be proud that he was his honorable father's might even prove a menace, but as results 
aon and Ihe father of a son who would follow have shown, it has been one of the best things 
his vxntnplu. From the tine a boy could talk for tho country, and we believe it is the hope 
he was kept under the strict supervision of or the church in many ways, ani also the 
bis parents and was thoroughly trained in hope of the Koreans aa a people. The old 
Chinese which tended to keep hia mind in the yang ban (official gentleman) must pass, and 
same trend os that of his father). As every other things must be studied beside Chinese 
one knons the Chinese language is one of the and we believe the only ones to nake these 
mast difficult in the world, so by the time the changes are our young people, 
young man had teamed his thousands of The present status and mind of the young 
picture characters and had mastered the writ- men of our churches is practically the same 
logs of Ualng Ja and Kong Ja, together with as that of the young men outside of the 
many others, he was not any longer a young church, if anything, accentuated. They are 
man, at least in the true sense of the word full of life, have ambitions both for eelf-better- 
but was quite mature in mind and ready to play ment, the betterment of the church, and 
the role of a "gentleman," wear as high a top- society' as a whole, are anxious to know what 
knot, see through quite as thick stone glasses, [3 going on in the world, and hive a real 
smoke as long a pipe, and to clear his throat deaire to become a part of world society. In 
quite as loudly as his aged ancestors. Fre- fact there is practically nothing in modern 
quenty the young man fell heir to some posl- society of which they are not cognizant and 
tlon and reigned as lord in his own sphere, for which they di> not crave if it is within the 
beat liia sabjccls into submission, and treating bounds of decency, and In accordince with 
them as children he himself became old, long their religious scruples. They wish to im- 
before bis time, never having had an oppor- prove their personal appearance and dress, 
tunicy to be young, or to learn what Ihe aver- make their homes real homes and not just 
age young man must be before he can expect places in which to eat and sleep, build better 
to be of service to hia own age. church buildings, and to raise the atindard oT 

Rut timm have ohangod, md things arc not living in every wey. 
the same as in years gone by. With the open- The demand for education has been nnpar- 
ing of the country to the oatside world in alleled ia the history of the Bast. Thousands 
• 
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have entered Ihe schools of the land, and 
thousands moro arc oockbg admittance, for 
sad indeed is the young man of this age who 
must stand on the aide-line and not enter the 
student throng. All this is having its effect 
upon the church and upon the minds of our 
Christian young people, and as the years come 
and go the change will be more marked and 
prominar.t. 

Ar Like young men advance in their ideas 
and standards of living there comes naturally 
a changed attitude toward old ideas, and tin: 
older people as well. The respect for, and 
suhmiasicn to authority has liecome less, and 
In 3ome instances it has caused trouble and 
hard feeiing has been aroused against all 
things new and the young people especially; 
but generally speaking the young men have 
not been unwisely zealous but while respect¬ 
ing authority in tbeir elders have at the same 
time lead the church to totter things. The 
older people realizing that conditions could be 
better and that they have not been able to 
better them, have in many cases wisely guid¬ 
ed and used the young people to be of great 
service in the church, and have placed them 
in ooaiticna of authority ia the church. In 
'net it is not an unlieard of thing now to have 
elders who are under thirty years of age. 

Aa to the increase or decrease of young 
men iu the church I thick in can safely bo 
stated that it is on the increase and that there 
are more young men coming into the church 
to-day than there are older men. It may not 
be true in every instance, but in many places 
it is very marked and encouraging. Hund¬ 
reds of non-believing students leave their 
heathen homos and return converted Christ¬ 
ians. Whole villages of yrmng men come out 
and believe and against v.olent pretest from 
their elders start and build churches. 

Some ere criticising our young men and say¬ 
ing that they want to usurp authority, that 
they are not spiritual, that they are leading 
our chuich into woridliness, and that they 
want to do thiol's for the show of it aud not 
for the honor of Christ. Many of these crit¬ 


icism* are true and no one realizes it more 

than he who ia engaged in the work with 
them. Some of the churches have purchased 
theatrical and stage equipment and are year 

by year presenting plays Biblical and other¬ 
wise liefurc large audiences composed of 
Christians and non-Christians alike. Some of 
the young penplee' societies have declared 
that they will not be under session control, 
and bold their meetings outside the church; 
h large proportion of the young peoples' so¬ 
cieties admit non-chri3tian9 to membership 
and give them full authority in the conducting 
of a Christian organization in the church, Bnd 
permit them to speak from the church plat¬ 
form ; Horne of our young m:*n art! preaching 
different doctrines from their fa'.here, and 
many other things are not hr we would 
ike to have them. But we are not to be dis¬ 
couraged at this, for it only presents a great¬ 
er need and a demand for more definite work 
among them, for the ultimate character and 
success of the church of to-merrow will 
depend quite largely upon the young men of 
today. If we who are directing the affaire of 
the church only sit buck and criticise their mis¬ 
takes, oe are so engrossed in other work that 
we can not help them to correct their mistakes, 
we will be confronted by even, greater prob¬ 
lems and will loss many valuable workers for 
the Kingdom. 

As for the wsrk already being done, with 
the exception of Ihe schools, day and Sunday, 
and the Y. M. C. A. in a few of the large 
centers, little has been done by the mis¬ 
sionaries or the church as a whole. The 
young men have organized their dozens of 
heterogenious sceieties without much over¬ 
sight or leading, ?nd as a result a great many 
have proven a fadure and have gone out of ex¬ 
istence. This has had a very bad effect upon 
the minds of oar ycung men, and they have 
become discouraged and do not want to try 
anything else. Some look upon this condition 
with favor and think that now since they 
have “blown off their steam" ar.d haven’t 
any left that the church can rest in peace for 
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a while. Should this be our attitude? In 
order to do the work we have planned should 
we delight iu others'failure? Tbe spirit of 
the church will depend very largely upon the 
mind and attitude of the young people. If they 
sre discouraged and despondent the church 
feels I he effect of it. Therefore it behoves us 
not to try to keep the young people under sub 
mission but to lead them cut into a fuller life 
and activity, and cause them lo respect au¬ 
thority rather than to feel that they must 
submit lo it. 

Many recognize this and want to do and are 
doiiiK much to help them. Usually, however, it 
effects only local churches or local territories. 
Some effort should be made to standardize and 
unite our young peoples’ work, in somewhat 
the saire way as the Sunday School and the 
young peoples societies are in moat other 
lands. It could bo denominational or inter¬ 
denominational as circumstances seem to de¬ 
mand. But by all means the effort should be 
made aiid our young pecple guarded from 
worldlincss and kept for the church. Acburcb 
organization is the only thing which will meet 
this need and provide a way for uniting the 
young people. Although the Y. M. C. A. is 
an indefensible organization in the large 
centers and is doing a type of work which the 
church could never do, yet a miniature Y. M. C- 
A. does not prove a success, and can never 
supply the need or the individual church 
whose membership is necessarily small and 
whose activities can not he extensive. There¬ 
fore a church organization is the thing which 
is needed just now. The Presbyterian Coun¬ 
cil has recommended the young peoples' so¬ 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. The rules, 
pledge, w.d topics have been translated and a 
good many Hocietien hava been organized 
but as yet the field has just been entered. The 
Methodists have long since introduced the 
Epworth League with some success. Either 
one of ttese organizations or similar ones kept 
true to type can not help but bo a great bloa 
siug to our young people, hold them within 
the church, as they follow their motto, "For 


Christ and the Church.” 

Another large field which him barely been 
entered is the work among the young men of 
IIib student class. About 6,000 young men are 
studying in the middle and higher schools of 
Seoul alone, nol to mention the thousands who 
are studying is similar Institutions through¬ 
out the land, In a peculiar sense thi-y arc to 
be tbe leaders not only in scholistic attain¬ 
ments but in politics and the church an welt. 
IIow will they lead? That is the question. 
Will they lead the other young nun into the 
church or out of it? astray or in the right way? 
We believe that only tbo principles of Jcou* 
Christ and the Word of Gcd can clean a young 
man's ways, and keep him pure. Therefore 
let us miss no opportunity to teach that Word 
either in our mission schools or in other places. 
A system of hostels should be established, 
special work for the student d«S9 in our 
churches should be emphasised, Bible classes 
should be held for them in their lodging- 
places wherever an opening could be secured 
and an attempt should be made to get the 
Christian students acquainted with each other, 
and in every way make the church their home 
while they are studying. If the church is not 
attractive to them they will seek some other 
place. We can not neglect Ihe students, they 
are like the poor, always with us, and are an 
ever changing class, so any impress we can 
make on them Is very worth while and Is very 
wide reaching in its results. 

Our young men are good, but they need 
help. The realm of the world and the devil is 
attractive, and they must be led to see purer 
and more beautiful things. Our young men 
are bright, but they must be directed in their 
study and prepuration for the service which 
they will be called upon to render. Our 
young men are active, they have zeal and 
enthusiasm and must be doing something; 
they also need leading and guiding along this 
line, so that their energies may be expended 
in the right channels, nnd for the glory of 

Christ Our young men have a future; what 
are we, the church, doing to help make it ? 
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Mr s. w. j. 

A new das’ has dawned for the young wo¬ 
men of Korea f Among the elements which 
make up the era of transition and change up¬ 
on which tliia 1 mid lm» entered, none is more 
striking or noteworthy than the awakening 
which has come among our young: women. 
The elevition of the position of women and 
girls is signifleient, for here a9 in every nation, 
the position of womanhood is a key to the 
stage of dsvelopment which hai been attained. 
Similar to the other countries of the East, wo¬ 
man has always been considered inferior to 
man. Until recent years the lot ol the young 
woman, from the time she was of marriageable 
age, eleven or twelve years, unlil she had gone 
to her new home, and had become the mother 
or a son, vas a most unenviable one. Even 
then, though she was looked upon with more 
favor, little freedom or authority was granted 
her until the years had rolled by and she had 
become a mother-in-law. Then she truly came 
Into her own. However, with all the years of 
girlhood uid young womanhood filled only 
with memories of subjection and the tyranny 
of her mother-in-law, as Bhe had experienced 
no freedom, how could sb? be expected to 
grant any to her daughter-in-law? And so the 
vicious circle continued. 

Even five yeara ago when we were begin¬ 
ning our work here and desired to visit in the 
homes in an attempt to win some of the 
younger women, we were told by missionary 
and Korean Hihle women alike, that it wan of 
no use as the young woman had no freedom 
and oould not attend church evon if oho 
desired, that we must preach first to the grand¬ 
mother in the home, la many instances the 
task of reaching these older women 3eemed 
a hopeless one, and if they must be touched 
before we could have access to the younger 
women, the problem aeemeid difficult of solu¬ 
tion. But during the political agitations of 
1919, almost in a night-time, the whole aitua- 
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tion changed; the problem solved itself or 
rather has been transformed Into that of be¬ 
ing able to meet the tremendous opportunity 
which faces us upon every aide among our 
young people. Yuung women are attending 
our church in large numbers. Many are the 
instances of the young daughters-in-law com¬ 
ing out from heathen homes and boldly declar¬ 
ing their faith and becoming active in the 
church work. This new spirit amone the 
girls and young women is found not only in 
the larger centers, but like magic it has spread 
to remote towns and villagea. Not infre¬ 
quent these days are the stories of girls who 
unwilling to marry the choice of their parents 
and settle down without any girlhood, have 
slipped out some night, often aided by an 
older brother or even a lenient parent, and 
run away to school. This new spirit of liberty 
and freedom is manifesting itself ia a great 
educational awakening. Most significant in this 
movement is the fact that the enthusiasm of 
oar girls and young women to gain in educa¬ 
tion is not stifled by disapproving elders, but 
rather stimulated by the eagerness on the part 
of their parents to make it possible for them 
to go to school. Our mission schools are 
crowded, government and private schools are 
filled to the limit of their capacity, and church 
schools started by the Koreans themselves 
have sprung up all over the country. In some 
cases schools for girls have been started even 
before those for the boys. 

The student life, this new element of society 
which the schools are bringing, doesootdiffer 
primarily from that of other lands. Now that 
there is the opportunity' for development we 
find the natural expressions of the normal 
girlhood and young womanhood. There ia 
a fondness for exercise and games, Bnd a 
spontaneity of life and fun which is manifest 
in their play and life together. They are 
eager for muaic, and there ia nothing which 
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they will not attempt in the way of chow* 
work. Often the result Is not what might be 
desired, but more often it is in excess of what 
might be expected when we realize the short 
time which they have studied music, and 
when we hear the singing or some of their 
elders in the country churcheB. Truly the 
hope of the jiogtntr in our churches lies with 
our young ptiople who have received some 
training. Very soon after one of our gradu¬ 
ates goes out to teach in a country church 
school, an improvement in the singing can be 
noted. In one church where we held a class 
the singfag was truly the worst we had ever 
heard. Few of the tunes were recognizable. 
Even among the Koreans this church was 
noted for i(n poor singing. They attributed it 
to something in the water which effected 
their throats. But a few months after the 
coming of a bright young woman from one of 
our mission academies, Ihe transformation in 
the church singing was almost past belief. 
Quite a number of the students are taking 
piano and organ lessons. The progress in 
many cases is not rapid, lut in some cases 
real ability is shown. Everywhere we find 
an eagerness to study English which is being 
taught in all the middle schools today. A 
number ot the graduates of 9choola are gging 
to higher schools in Japan, and there are 
many students who are wiBh.ng and planning 
to eo to America to finish their education. 

In considering the significance uf these great 
educational awakenings let us think of the 
Inrge place of power and influence held by 
the students. Broadly speaking, students and 
indurated nen and women have led the world. 
It is the students, teachers and thinkers who 
hnvi> faW»n the lend In nil advance utopa of 
civilization. Student movements have changed 
the whole social lire of a people. This power 
and influence is due to the fact that education 
makes fa* competency and also to the selec¬ 
tive power of the educational system. The 
whole process sifts out the incompetent so 
that the student claBs represents a highly 
selected group. From our knowledge of the 
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influence and power which student* both o! 
the Occident and the Orient have had In all 
advance movements we are readily cognizant 
of the fact that the students will be the lead¬ 
ers in the march of progress upon which tht* 
land is undoubtedly entering. 

Beginning wilh the home we find the 
marked change in the attitude toward tho girl, 
and wc see the influence which the student 
holds in the sphere where once she w«b little 
more than a servsnl. As we visit in the 
homes it is with pride that the mother or 
grandmother tells of the daughter’s progress 
in school. And <*ven some of the rrothera-in* 
law, realizing that Ihe young daughters-in- 
law have been denied their rightful privil¬ 
ege, are making it possible for them to study. 
Especially do we see Ihe result of this change 
in our Bible classes and institutes. Each year 
the per cent, of younger women altcrding is in¬ 
creasing, and the teacher who formerly gave 
no in despair of ever making Bible Biudents 
out of the old grandmothers, is now challenged 
to give of her very best to the bright re¬ 
sponsive young women who eagerly face her. 
Okl social customs are being broken down by 
the impact of this new student life. Especial¬ 
ly is this seen in the custom of arranging for 
marriages. The day of the wedding being 
planned by the parent or go-between, with no 
opiwrlunity for the young people ever to see 
each other before the wedding day. Is passing 
and girtnare deciding win mu Llu:y will or will 
not marry. The old idea that every girl must 
marry is being shattered by our bright young 
women- who are becoming teachers, nurses, 
and stenographers. 

In the church and the school we find our 
graduates as well as non-gradual#" in po«i- 
tioos of leadership and responsibility. The 
demand for teachers for our church primary 
schoob is greater than the supply, and the in¬ 
fluence of the school teacher in the village or 
town is almost as great as that of the pastor 
of the church. With the knowledge of the 
Bible which she has gained in our mission 
school, she becomes the spiritual leader 
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among the women and girls of the church, and 
n teacher in the Sunday Scto">). She in called 
upon to train the children for all of their pro¬ 
grams, lo sing solos not only on special occa¬ 
sions but for the Sunday 9ervicc9, to give 
orations before audiences made up both of 
men and women, anil if she is specially gifted 
in oratory her fame will spread to all the 
neighboring towns, and she will be invited to 
go and speak in other churches. In a word, 
ahe becomes the center of the religious, social 
and educational life of the community. Great 
is the responsibility which rests upon these 
student teachers, and in turn upon all who 
train them in their years of preparation be¬ 
fore they enter this sphere of groat usefulness 
in the church and community. 

In recent years the young people have un¬ 
doubtedly contriouted a new factor in our 
church life. In some instances the mission¬ 
aries and the Korean chuich are recognizing 
this and ire attempting to meet the respon¬ 
sibility which it brings. But in many cases 
the plans for coping with this new force are 
wholly incommensurate with the vastness of 
the opportunity and obligation which it is pre¬ 
senting. In the smaller towns most nf our 
girl students are in mission or church schools 
where they are under Christian influence and 
are receiving regular Bible instruction. But 
in our larger centers many of our Christian 
girls are studying in nor-Christian schools 
where there is not only an absence of Christ¬ 
ian influence but often a spirit of open antga- 
onism to the church and the teachings of 
Christ. What is the churca doing *.c provide 
for the spiritual welfare of these girls ? Not 


only is there need for a definite program fnr 
the spiritual cure of our Christian girls, but 
the large non-christian student body presents 
a tremendous challenge to the church for 
methods of direct evangelism. There are 
nearly 3,000 girs and young women studying 
in the midd’e schools of Seoul alone. Who can 
estimate the influence which would extend to 
Ihe farthest pirts of Korea if these girls 
could be won for Christ, and would go forth 
to radiate Christianity in the sphere of power 
which each one will enter. Is the time not 
ripe for pushing a progressive program for 
meeting this great challenge? In some non- 
christian lands it is being met ir. a measure 
by the providing of Christian hostels. The 
Koreans themselves are beginning to realize 
this need ami there have been attempts made 
to start some such work, but as yet the effort 
haa not reached fruition. In all nf nur large 
student centers at home the churches or 
boards provide student pasture, ami special 
secretaries for this work. Through these 
agencies special evangelistic campaigns are 
conducted, special Sunday Bible classes are 
organized in the churches for the students and 
prayer cirelpa and Bible clnsies are held for 
Ihe students of the different schools, in near¬ 
by churches. Is not the time ripe for such 
work among our Korean students ? Surely 
ihc young peoples’ problem is one which 
demands great wisdom and discretion, and a 
strong consecrated leadership is needed for 
meeting our share of the task, and for aiding 
the Korean church in rising to the great op¬ 
portunity which faces it. 
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“The Mind in the Making.” 

By James FLuvey Robinson. 

Digest prepared by R. C. COEN. 


If some mystical transformation could be 
produced id men's ways of looking at them¬ 
selves and their fellows, no inconsiderable 
part of the evils which now afflict society 
would vanish away or remedy themselves au¬ 
tomatically. The world seems to demand a 
moral aid economic regeneration which it is 
dangerous to postpone but, as yet, impossible 
to imagiie, let alone direcl. The preliminary 
intellectual regeneration which would put our 
Uadera in a position to determine and control 
the course of affairs has not yet taken place. 
We have to create an unprecedented altitude 
of mind to cope with unprecedented condi¬ 
tions, and to utilize unprecedented knowledge. 
This is most difficult. We must overcome in¬ 
veterate natural tendencies and artificial habits 
of long standing. How'ere we to rid our¬ 
selves of our fond prajudkes and open ou* 
minds? 

1 am not advocating any particular method 
of treating human affaira. but rather such a 
general frame of mind, such a critical open- 
minded attitude, as has hitherto hern hut 
Bparsely developed among those who aspire to 
be men’s guides, whether religious, political, 
economic or academic. The resulla of our 
present scheme of liberal education are dis¬ 
appointing. How can we expect a teacher 
to explain to the sons and daughters of busi¬ 
ness men, politicians, doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen, the act uni nature of business 
enterprise as now practiced, the prevailing 
methods of legislative bodies and courts, and 
the conduct of foreign atlrirs ? Intelligence 
is as yet an untested hope in its application 
to the regulation of human affairs. It has not 
been tried outaide the realm of natural science, 
(where) It was necessary to discard practically 
all the consecrated notions cf the world and its 
working:* which had been held by the beat, and 
wisest, and purest of mankind down to three 


hundred years ago. If intelligence is to have 
the freedom of action necessary to accumulate 
new nnd valuable knowledge atout man’s 
nature and possibilities which may ultimately 
be applied to reforming our wa$9, it must 
loose itself from the bones that now confine it 
We are hy nature stubbornly pledged to 
defend our <mt from attack, whether it be 
our own person, our family, our p-operty or 
our opinion. Few of us take the pains to 
study the origin of our cherished conviction; 
indeed, we have a natural repugnance to do 
so. Most of our so-called reasoning consists 
in finding arguments for going on believing as 
we already do. Tne “REAL’ reasons for our 
bcliiTa mi; concealed from ourselves- As we 
grow up we simply adopt the ideas presented 
to ns in regard to such mniters as religion, 
family relations, property, business, our 
country, and the state. RATIONALIZING b 
the self-exculpation which occurs when we 
te**! ntirsplvM. or nur grmif) of mis¬ 

apprehension or error. The little word “MY" 
is the most important one in human affairs. It 
lias the same force whether it is my dinner, 
my dog, and my houae, or my fnith, my coun¬ 
try, and my God. Now the suspicion arises 
that perhaps almost all that hod passed for 
social science, political economy, politics, and 
ethics in the post was mere rationalizing. 
The fact that an idea is ancient and has been 
widely received is no argument m its favor, 
but should suggest the necessity of carefully 
testing it as a probable instance of ration¬ 
alizing. 

This brings us » another kind of thought- 
thought that leads us to change our minds. 
Modern scientific achievement furnishes the 
most striking instances of the effects of 
scrupulous, objective thinking. The REAL 
renaona for our beliefs, by making dear their 
origin and history, can do much to dissipate 
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our prejudices and preconceptions. There are 
four historical layers underlying the mind of 
civilized mao—the animal mind, the child 
mind, the savage mind, and the traditional 
civilized mind. All animate’ experiences are 
individual, not co-operative and cumulative, 
(as in nan). We are all born wholly un¬ 
civilized. The great mass of humanity linn 

never had anything to do with the increase of 
intelligence except to act as its medium of 
transfusion and perpetuation. The seer is 
■imply at example or a variation biologically. 
The singular variation of a St Francis, a Dante, 
a Voltaire, or a Darwin may permanently 

change somewhat the character and ambitions 
of inferior members of the species. 

The ptraoa who Justifies himself by saying 
that he holds certain beliefs "on •principle' 1 
and yet refuses to examine the basis or expedi¬ 
ency of his principle, introduces into his 
thinking and conduct an irrational, mystical 
element similar to that which characterized 
oarage prohibitions. Mankind is conservative 
by nature and readily generates restraints 
upon himself and obstacles to change, which 
have served to keep him in a state of savage, 
ry. The conservative "on principle" u there¬ 
fore a most unmistakably primitive person in 
hia attitude. What we call a radical is a 
very recent product due to altogether excep¬ 
tional and unprecedented circumstances. Ul¬ 
timately there came men vho professed to 
doubt everything. The Greek thinkers furnish 
the first instance of intellectual freedom. 
They discovered skepticism in the higher and 
proper significance of the word, and this was 
their supreme contribution to human thought. 
None of the primitive religions beliefs escaped 
mordant criticism. "The philosopher” seem¬ 
ed to know every thing, that could be known 
nod to have ordered all earthly knowledge in 
an inspired codification which would stand 
professors in good stead down to the day of 
judgment. The great mass of Christian be¬ 
lievers still professedly or implicitly adhere to 
the assumptiono of the Middle Ages, in all 
matters In which religious and moral sanctions 


are concerned. The mediaeval schoolman 
turned aside from the hard path of skepticism, 
long searching and investigations of actual 
phenomena, and confidently believed that tie 

could find truth by the easy way of revelation 
and the elaboration of unquestioned dogmas. 

Almost all of us believe nearly all the time. 
Few douhl, nml mil/ now mul Ihen. The jwat 
exercises an almost irresistible fasebation over 
us. During the Middle Agee there developed 
a powerful religious state: ready to defend the 
Christian beliefs against question and revision. 
One who disagreed with the emperor and 
his religious advisors was subject tii prosecu¬ 
tion. No one tried to find out what the here¬ 
tic really thought or what were the merits of 
his divergent beliefs. Because he insisted on 
expressing his conception of God in slightly 
unfamiliar terms, the heretic was branded as 
an atheist. He was the "anarchist" the 
"Red" of his time, and was treated accord¬ 
ingly. We can learn much from the past In 
regard to the wrong way of dealing with new 
ideas. Galileo dBrcd to dbcu9S matters in the 
language of the people and was condemned 
by the inquisition. Into this fettered world 
Bacon, Galileo, Deecartes, and others brought 
a new aspiration to promote investigation, 
and honest, critical thinking about everyday 
things. 

Business has become the great issue of 
our time to be defended or attacked according 
to one’s tastes. Business men arc the lead¬ 
ing figures of our age. Most religious institu¬ 
tions make easy terms with business. This 
assumption of the permanency nnd normalcy 
of the prevailing business system may prove 
to be the chief eccentricity of our age, 
quite as impermanent as was the fuedal and 
manorial system, or the role uf the medieval 
church or of the monarchs by the grace of 
God, and destined to undergo changes which 
it i3 not quite possible to forecast. The stu- 
ilents of natural phenomina (scientists) early 
realized the arduous path they had to travel. 
They had to escape from the past. Their first 
object was liykl, nut truil. Such should be 
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the frame of mind of one who seeks insight 
into human affairs. Business has almost be¬ 
come our religion; it is defended by the govern¬ 
ment and socialists and communists are 
hiretics to be cast out, auppresed, and 
deported to Russia, if not directly to hell as of 
old. The secret service seem3 inclined to 
play the part of the modern Inquisition, which 
protects our new religion. Such are some of 
the obstacles which the student of human 
affairs must surmount. 

The student of history finds that it has al¬ 
ways been the custom to charge those who 
hapjMin tn bo unpopular, with lioMing hc*.lii*fg 
and doing things which they neither believed 
nor diil. To talk hr if our rstnhiished notions 
of religion, morality, and properly, our ideals 
of stealing and killing were defective and in 
need of revision, is indeed more shocking than 
to violate the current rulis of action. If we 
are courageously to meet and successfully to 
overcome the dangers with which our civili¬ 
zation is threatened, it Is clear that we need 
more mind than ever before. Mind is our 
"conscious knowledge and intelligence, what 
we know and our attitude toward it—our dis¬ 
position to increase our information, classify 
it, criticize it. and apply it.” We are justified 
In feeling that we have a freer hand than any 
previous age from the various prepossessions 
and prejudices which we now see hampered 
our so called "free” thinking of the 18th centu¬ 
ry. Wo have to adjust ourselves to n chang¬ 
ing world in the light of constantly accumulat¬ 
ing knowleilgH. Our hot ilcfensp of our ideals 
and beliefs does not indicite an established 
confidence in them, but often half distrust. If 


religious beliefs had been firmly established, 
there would have l*een ho need of ‘‘Aids to 
Faith.” It is a nervous 3ense of tbe precari- 
ousneaa of the existing social system which 
accounts for the present strenuous opposition 
to a fair and square consideration of its merits 
and defects, We too readily assume that 
everything has two sides and that it is our 
duty to be on one side or the other (usually 
the other). In thia mood questions become 
issues of right 2 nd wrong, not of expediency 
an<l inexpediency. Once I was afraid that 
men might think too much, now I only dread 
Ir-sL they think too little, nnd far too timidly. 
We must first endeavor manfully to free our 
own minds and then do what we can to heart¬ 
en others to f/ee theirs. Our ancestors 
thought they knew the way from birth through 
all eternity; we are puzzled about day after 
tomorrow. At present most of the human 
organization, governmental, educational, so¬ 
cial, ami religious, is directed to holding 
things down. arid perpetuating beliefs and 
policies which belong to the past. How can 
anyone with the moat elementary notions of 
history fail to see that almost all the things 
we prize today’ represent revolts against tradi¬ 
tion, and were in their beginnings what seemed 
to be shocking divergences from current 
beliefs and practices? What ahoul Christian¬ 
ity, and Protestantism, and constitutional 
• 'rnment ? What we need first iB a change 
of heart ar.d a chastened mind which will per¬ 
mit an ever increasing numlwr of people to 
see things as they are, in the light of what 
they have been, and what they might be. 


NOTE: In preparing chit Uigeat the writer in uainc the author':awn words unavoidably sacrificed 
s»UMH>Oiuec« o:itui»itv in the *_*i.ivtu.tr ;bc result *U£;£i\*tlng n chain of Iryu liuka which th'/u^l. they rattle 
somewhat ire very strong. In the writers’ manuscript omission* or word*, verae* and even charptrr* of the 
book were indicated by aUr*. but in printing thrao were dropped. Fd:tok« 
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There come to mind memories of hippy, 
aunny college days at OccHental College, Los 
Angeles, nearly twenty years ago. Having 
Just arrived from Illinois, a stranger in a 
strange land, one looked iround at the faces 
of the students, wondering who would be the 
special friends in the new place. The sweet 
young face of Mary Stewartinstontly attracted, 
and from that time we have been friends. 

Mary was born May 17th, 1886 at Brookville, 
Pennsylvania, of devoted Christian parents. 
Her father was the Rev. James H. Stewart, 
for forty-one years a minister of the Gospel 
His was one of the rare, beautiful spirits that 
blew thii world by their presence. Mrs, 
Anna F. Stuwnrt, who aurvivas her daughter, 
was here among us for a number of year and 
it is superfluous to even mention her vital 
dedication of self and all to Che Lord. Before 
Mary carte these parents hid laid away In the 
grave two infant sous, each time their only 
child, wlwra they had dedicated to the cause 
of making Christ known among the heathen. 
These little graves, wilh their pathetic story, 
have been tbs means of thrusting oat a 
number of workers into the vineyard. 

With anch a background and brought up in 
■uch an atmosphere it is not strange that 
Mary early began to think of her responsibi¬ 
lity to those outside the Gospel, anil finally, 
though net without severe struggle, was led to 
lay down her all at the feet of her Master and 
to devote bar life, God willing, to carrying 
forward the good tidings. Her absolute sur¬ 
render, end the peace and joy that filled her 

soul made a profound Impression upon all 
who were privileged to know her at that 
time. Her mother once told me that in order 
to test the depth and sincerity of Mary's sur¬ 
render she pat a number of questions to 
her. She asked her how it would be if her 
friends cr parents were taken away, or if 


she were led to difficult fields in far lands. 
Always Mary's answer was quiet and serene. 
At length she asked: "But Mary, suppose 
you lose your health or are called upon to 
bear great pain?” (“For you know,” sbe 
said, “Mary has always had a peculiar shrink¬ 
ing from physical pain"). Mary’s answer was: 
‘‘Mother, nothing mutters if only I may have 
the presence of Christ and know this wonder¬ 
ful peace.” 

Mary was one of a group or four close 
friends who ueed to meat at college daily at 
noon for prayer. It is Interesting lhat three 
of this group were led to Korea where occa¬ 
sionally they could meet together again to 
remember the needs of each other, and of the 
heathen world, before the gracious Father. 

In February, 1905, Mary was appointed by 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
U. S. A. She waa married In July the same 
year to the Rev. Edward F. L McFarland and 
reached Korea in September. From the first 
her work was hindered by ill health, and after 
the birth of a daughter, Ruth, she was obliged 
to return to the United States for a severe 
operation and tc recuperate. It, whs a year 
before she cou'd return to her bushsnd. 

But the small daughter was frail, and the 
little mother must needs devote moat of her 
time and strength to caring for her. The 
physician once said to me that it was nothing 
hut the devoted determination and vigilant care 
of the mother that kept the child from slipping 
away. In spite of her own frailty and this 
handicap It was wonderful how Mnry managed 
to learn the language, participate in the 
Korean work, write innumerable letters to the 
homo land, keep her home absolutely sweet 
and orderly and dainty, and Rtill have lime to 
sympathize with others in their difficulties 
and pray with and for them—a heart at leisure 
from itself I As her neighbor and friend I 
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wu in the habit of walking in <» her at al¬ 
most any hour of the day, but 1 never found 
her in the least ruffled or hurried. Sbe walked 
rather is one serenely aware that ahe was 
fulfilling God’s will in the every day details. 

After this came another health furlough in¬ 
volving a long and heart-breaking absence 
from her husband and home and work and at 
a time cf great anxiety for the little daughter 
whose trouble the doctors were not able to 
diagnose After five years’ absence she was 
again able to return to Korea and for five 
years curried on her work of faith ar.d love 
hero. Then again in the fall of 1920 she 
was obliged to lay down everything and try 
to find health, firet in Kuling, China, and then 


in the United States. But the lord willed 
otherwise, and on the twentieth of November 
last, she fell asleep her last words being 
"Lord Jesus.” 

In her last letter to ub she says: “His ban¬ 
ner over us has been love." Who can measure 
the results of such a life, ao gentle, so un¬ 
murmuring, bo prayerful, bo sweetly yielded to 
the will of God ? However we might mourn 
its briefness, such a life will surely bring 
forth glorious fro it in God's Kingdom to all 
eternity. And we who are sad that we shall 
see her face no more here, shall surely rejoice 
together again in the revaaled presence of the 
Ijyrd wham sbe bo wonderfully adored. 


In Memoriam. 



Whereas our beloved friend and co-worker 
Mrs. Ada Hamilton Clark wae called to the 
heavenly home, November 20th, 1922, wh 
bow beneath the Father’s will and know that 
all is well; yet our hearts are full of sorrow. 

We tender our heartfelt sympathy to the 
bereaved husband and children and io tte 
parents and Bister, and pray that God will 
comfort them and guide them in all their 
ways. 

Since she was our true friend we are sad 
and distressed In knowing that we shall not 
h*vo tor h*«r« with na again; since she was 
our co-worker we have suffered a great loss, 
but pHy tribute to the life of consecration 
which we are sure is living on and will not 
cease. 

Sbe endeared her,elf to all by her charm¬ 
ing personality, her sweet Christian apir.t, 
her loving heart and ready sympathy and her 
consecration and helpfulness in the work of 
the station. 


Though she cared for arid trained her child¬ 
ren moat, carefully she found time to do much 
work among the Koreans, and, as a Sunday 
School leacher, as Presklent of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies, as a church worker, ns 
a teacher in Bible classes and of the young 
people in (ringing claasc-i. aa a vieitcr in Ko¬ 
rean homes, or as hostess in her own borne, 
she waa greatly beloved and admired by all 
the Koreans with whom she came in contact. 

As we have seen during these thirteen 
years of her devoted service here, how much 
hue life counted for the Master, how ready 
she wan to use her talents in His service, 
how she drew the Koreans to her by her love 
and sympathy, we have been and are still, in¬ 
spired to greater efforts and beseech thi 
Master to lead as. 

Signed : Colton. 

Mrs. L B. Tatb. 

Committee for Chunju Station. 
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Koncemirrg Kinks. 

Hqkacs H. Underwqoia 


Whatever may be the basic causes as they 
might be analyzed by modem psycho-analysis 
there seems to be a general tendency on the 
part of all of us to dwell on the Kinks of our 
neighbors and friends. Recognizing this fact 
the author of "Advice to New Missionaries,” 
published in a recent number of the "Field," 
included in his excellent article a paragraph 
which seems to the present writer, to be of 
supreme Importance. 

"Do not allow yourself to get into the habit 
of making depredating remarks about either 
the Koreans or the Japanese, and so far as 
possible do not liBlen to snch remarks. Din- 
courage such talk in your social gatherings of 
missionaries. As sure as you get into the 
habit of seeing especially iiie fault* of the 
people, you will be detected by the Koreans 
with whom you associate, although they may 
not know a word of English" 

I would like to go a step further and say 
that the establishment of such an attitude of 
mind is more to he fesrwd than the "detec¬ 
tion" of it. for even if the almost impossible 
were to occur and it remained undetected, it 
must ao affect the responses of the individual 
in any given situation as to largely nullify, his 
teaching, preaching, or work in any form. 
When we consider all that the Bible has to aay 
on this subject and add to it the results of 
modern psychological research in the matter of 
mental altitude, etc., it hurdl>\seems os thougli 
the advisor could make bis word3 too strong 
or as if it would be necessary to add more. I 
■hould like however to quote an excellent line 
from anotaer article in tde''Field." 'Toabsorb 
■hocks is what the mlsaionary has to do as 
part of hi* daily routine work and, moral or 
no moral, the sooner we learn that the better." 
Amen, again, and if we may be permitted to 
follow tha metaphor along its logical path we 
would point out that it io a poor shock absor¬ 
ber who instead of absorbing transmits the 


shocks to others. We are, in miny, many 
waya exactly in the position of shock-absorbers 
and in bo far as we fail to absorb but transmit, 
we show that we are either not "attached,’ 
right, or that there is something wrong with 
the springs, the ''give-and-take" mechanism. 

One of the commonest of our "indoor 
sports” is to dwell humorously, sharply, or 
dogmatically on the supposed financial "kinka” 
of our Korean friends, S>metimes we even 
make it an out-door apjrt by appearing in 
print with our woes or "funny” experiences. 
As to the theory and policy of anch pastimes, 
I have nothing tc add to what has Rlready been 
bo well said in the article quoted above. But 
let us in fairness stop for a few moments and 
consider the facts in these cases. 

First, there is the comparison involved. 
The obvioua implication of such stories and 
Hnecdotea is that the phenomena cited are 
peculiar to Korea or peculiarly developed in 
Korea. Remember then that to the Koreans 
In general we represent fabulous wealth. The 
auto that is used for itinerating purposes and 
its entire running expenses may be the gift of 
some generous church at home bat to this 
Korean it is yours, and "Aigo, one of those 
things coBts 20,000 yang (twosen) and those 
rubber wheels crat five or six hundred yang 
apiece.” Now carry thfa comparison to ils 
logical conclusion and ask yourself how many 
appeals for help cf all sorts, Rockefeller' Ford. 
Mrs. Shepard, etc, receive in each days mail; 
Ask yourself why these people have to be 
hedged about by a guard of private secre¬ 
taries, and why their telephone ounbera arc 
never printed in the telephone directory; or 
get some ex-Becretary to such a peraonage 
to tell you his or her tragio-comic tale of 
experiences in being a real financial shock- 
absorber. 

But even if we leave ouch inoUncco ae thoeo 

to one side, we find that the "bird” described 
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in not peculiar to Korea but rather peculiar in 
its even distribution over the face of the in¬ 
habited world. The Student Loan Associa¬ 
tions at home that never lout a cent are few 
and far between and the old joke about lend¬ 
ing “doHare and not cents" as an explanation 
of so rare an event, grew up in the thirteen 
colonics and moved westwird with the spreai! 
of population. All companies reckon on a cer¬ 
tain percentage of bad debts and the finances 
of many undergraduate bodies at home are so 
inextricably tangled ns lo never he fully 

straightened out. 

Then is we are dealing with n comparison, 

there is another phase to be considered. No 
comparison can be used as a basis for argu¬ 
ment unless it is 3tated in terms of per cent. 
The fact that one, or three, or three hundred 
or a thousand Individuals tried to borrow 
money without, any prosperl of bung able to 
rej>ay. means nothing unless we know wbal 
proportion they represent of the bodies from 
which they came. I have boon in Korea as a 
missionary for eleven years during all of 
which time I have been carnccled with pduca- 
tional as well as evangelistic work. The 
student bodies with which I hnve had to do 
have average about 2C0 per year. Now if 1 
were to make a list of the stud en Is and others 
who ha^c come to me in that time for assist¬ 
ance, it would be a long nne, hut if compared 
with a similar list of students who went 
through school without any such requests txi 
me or aryone else the flrst list would take on 
an entirely different complextion and prove a 
different contention. Next time a man comes 
to you with some airy scheme involving a loan 
to him on equally airy terms (for there are un¬ 
doubtedly many such > don’t think "Here's an¬ 
other instance of what we were talking about 
the other day,” but think bow many have not 
troubled you despite tlie tendency along that 
line in all mankind and despite the peculiar 
position you occupy in the eyes of the 
Koreans. 

It is t» more possible for me lo prove that 
most Koreans pay their delita than it is for 


another to prove that they do not, by the mere 
recital of onr personal experiences. We may 
have been singularly fortunte or unfortunate. 
Proof on either aide would require a very ex¬ 
haustive investigation. But inasmuch as in- 
tancea are often cited I would merely state 
that both my father before me and I have 
loaned money often to many Koreans, of 
many classes and from many parts of the 
country and that our experience averages up 
very well. We have loaned both yen and sen. 
dollars and cents, and bavr, it a true, lost 
some, but in the main the debts have been 
faithfully paid. Not long ago a farmer with 
the usual large family, small farm and more 
than the usual hard luck came and "bor¬ 
rowed” ¥20. A? usual he signed a note prom¬ 
ising to pay on a certain day but as aoon as 
he left I wrote the amount down under 
"charity.” I fully believed that it wan one of 
those ataea whore Iho word ‘loan” is a euphe¬ 
mism for “gift." These cases are very an¬ 
noying to certain foreigners who do not realize 
that they are expected lo understand that the 
man is really asking for a gift. At anyrale, I 
so considered it and knowing that he was a 
worthy man in hard luck, promptly forgot all 
about it. Some months later he appeared 
again, rather to my alarm for 1 feared that 
the business was about to become periodic. 
However he chatted a while and then hauled 
out a greasy excuse for a pocket-book and 
handed me twenty one yen bills. Before I 
bad more than counted them he hauled out 
four more and asked if that wotdi cover the 
interest. I finally recovered enough to tell 
that it was a mere matter between friends 
and that 1 didn’t want any interest 

It 3eem9 to be the general impression 
and is probably true that the Koreans are not 
as careful in financial matters as they should 
be and that the* do not place the value upon 
either their own or other peoplin' mnney 
which most western peoples do, lam not at¬ 
tempting to prove anything to the contrary in 
this brief statement Proof, as [ have said, 
would call for a thorough and exhaustive 
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crimination. I am asking that in making such 

comparirona we be fair. Let us remember 
the position in which we are in the minds of 
the people; let ua think in proportions and not 
deal in generalities or single instances, no 
matter what humorous possibilities are to be 
fonnd ic them. Humor at the expense of a 

friend c«flBen to b« hunwirna*. Wa could 
write many funny articles about missionaries, 
school-teachers, scientists, servant-girls or 
indeed any special group whose "kinks" we 
studied and emphasized. Almost any one 
who has been in the Far East for any length of 
time coud write a screamingly funny article 
or book about any class on which he picked, 
and many such books are written. But we do 
not write them about our friends nor tell 
them to strangers. We don’t do this sort of 
thing because ( 1 ) we be'ieve they are not 

What do I 

Financially, missionaries on the whole are 
on the same basis. That ie, the majority are 
dependent on the support furnished them by 
the hom« church. There arc oomc who “clip 
coupons" every month but lhe.su arc in the 
minority. The home church states that they 
do not pay a salary but give their missionaries 
■ “support.” 

Missionaries have close friendships and 
when w« invite our friends to visit us we do 
not expect them to pay board; we of the South 
would feel insulted if they did. Others of us 
who live in small stations and do not 3ee 
visitors once a season, are so glad to nee 
foreigners that we feel like paying them for 
coming. Others of us who live on the rail¬ 
road are rarely without guests. A telegram 
comes announcing the coming o* so many, and 
If we cannot accommodate them we make 
plans with our neighbors. Our homes arc 
elastic. 

We do our beat to make the friends comfort¬ 
able—make extra fires- serve better meals- 
spend time in showing then about—go shop- 
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typical; because (2) we don’t thiak It la the 

right sort of attitude to Uvkc toward our 
fellow missionaries- scientists or whatever 
clans it may be; because (3) it might hurt 
their feelings, and because (4) we do not wish 
outsiders to get a wrong idea of our friends 
based on a few instances, a few of these 

"kink*.” 

All these things will hold still more for such 
thidga written or said or laughed over about 
our Korean friends. This Is the first and best 
reason for not dwelling on such instances 
even when you do find them. You’ll not find 
them among the "whatsoevere" on which 
Paul urges us to think, and on the contrary 
you'll find, on this particular "kink,” a lot in 
the Bible about lending which it might be 
easier to skip. 

Owe you ? 

ping with them-invite the neighbors in to 
meet them etc.; and all this is gladly and 
cheerfully done. 

Whal fipuilb il all ? When the gucata are 
leaving, hats on, pieces of luggage in each 
hand, he or she remarks, “What Do I Owe 
You ?" 

As I remarked before, most uf us are on the 
same basis financially, and it is difficult to 
moke our support cover our budget; it is more 
than difficult to have to accept fcoard from 
anyone. This question places your host and 
hostess in a most embarrassing position and I 
heard one remark that he would rather go to 
the pnorhouse than lo slate what the “bill" 
amounted to. 

I know of no station where the charge is 
more than the ictual cost of the food con¬ 
sumed, so il is nnl a question of "owing." 
One does not pay for the wear and tear, 
especially on the linen. Your hastens serves 
you better meals than she would to the re¬ 
gular family, thereby raising the budget for 
the whole family. If you desired to cover 
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what you "cwed," you would pay the same as 
you would have to pay if there was a hotel in 
the town. It li not a question of owing.” 

Find out what the station rate is before ar¬ 
riving. If this is impossible secure the in¬ 
formation from some one other than your 
host or hostess. 

Also, wh«n leaving do not poke something 
at your hostess and say, “Thi6 Is What I Owe 
You.” 

The courteous thing to do in to send n check 
with your 'bread and butter letter, or better 
still, enclose the amount in an envelope hoc! 
leave it In a prominent place in the guest¬ 
room. There are many ways this can be nice¬ 
ly done. 

I have no axe to grind. Traveling with a 
fellow missionary and being entertained iu the 
s». mu: ’ionic, tin: awkwunlrcv? nf the situation 
burst upon the writer when the fellow travel¬ 
er apprunehed the hostess wilt this question. 

Announcement. 

Mi3S Christine I. Tlnling, representing the 
W. C. T. U. of U. S. A. has permission to give 
three months' time to Korea from May 1st, 
1923. Slur has linen three years in China and 
was in Korea for a brief period last year at 
which time her work wes very much appre¬ 
ciated. She is a very interests speaker and 
ami was much appreciated by the Koreans. 

Her methods are educative and her pre¬ 
ference is to spend about two weeks in one 
center, speaking particularly before young 
people in arhools, Bible institutes, theological 
seminaries, young proles’ societies, bul also 
before church congregations and in Bible 

elftaaoa. 

According to the action id the Federal 
Council her itinerary while in Korea was to 
be arranged by the Social Service Committee. 
The committee suggests the following plan. On 
the supposition that Miss Tinling comes from 
Peking, that oho opond the f.rat few days of 
May in Syenchun; then Kytmgkui province 
from the serond week in May and Pyongyang 



from the seeoad week in June; to go from 
there to Ch&iryuDg, via Haiju to Sonl for a 
period of rest during July, and to Wonsan in 
August including a visit to Haraheung if de¬ 
sired ; to Chulla Co In September, and to 
Kyungsang Do in October. In the southern 
provinces she could go to Chunju, and Taiku 
and Cbinju or elsewhere if preferred. 

It is requested that correspondence in re¬ 
gard to Mias Tinling's visit be addressed to 
Miss Hortense Tinsley, Seoul, who is secre¬ 
tary of tbo Social Service Commilte**. It is 
hoped that the different station centers will 
avail thcmeelvce of the opportunity to get tho 
help of such an experienced worker in a world 
cause that needs to be agitated in Korea. 

Hahrv A. Rhodes, 

Chrc. Com. Social Service. 

The History of the Tai Race. 

To the Editor of 

The Korea Marion Field. 

Dear SirA book is now ready Tor the press 
which will he interesting alike to explorers, to 

those who are interested in philology and the 
history of races as well as to all the friends of 
Foreign Missions. It is called "The China- 
nan^ <Mvr Brother." Ttu Tai .Fare. This 
buok gives the results of the experience, 
exploration and research of the Kev. W. 
Cliiton Dodd, D. D., for thirty-three years a 
missionary in Siam, Burma and China. 

The book is a history of lim Tai Race be¬ 
ginning wito the Annals of Antiquity and ex¬ 
tending down to the present day, including 
Ifie millions of Tai now living in China, Burma, 
and the French Stales, and culminating in the 
only branch of the race which now has a 
country and a separate government, namely 
tbs Siamese. 

Here are some comments by those who 
lmve read the manuscript, “The book is going 
to be. a great success.” “I waa an ini-rosted I 
forgot to criticize.” ' Dr. Dodd’s explorations 
must be given to the world." “It is perfectly 
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fascinating to me." "i an delighted with 
the manuscript as you have sent it to me. I 
would not change one word or leave out one 
picture.” 

The present high cost of publication seems 
almost to prohibit the publishing of Ihe book 
at this Hue. The one who ha* tbo financial 

problem to solve writes that If the sale of 500 
copies In the Orient could be assured, the 
problem would bo easier. 

Notes and 

Two American graduate nurses expect to 
visit the Orient this autumn. They will pay &U 
their tra'iel expenses but wish to take work in 
Mission Hospitals ior abort periods and in this 
way earn some extra money. If any Mission 
Hoopita) is interested and would like io com¬ 
municate with these ladies their address can 
be secured on application to Severauce Hos¬ 
pital . 


The Northern Methodist Mission has as¬ 
signed Dr. A. II. Norton to the Severance 
Hospital where be will b« in charge of the 
Departo-nt of Ophthalmolgy. Dr. Norton is 
expected to arrive in March and will probably 
assume fcia new duties on April 1st. The eye 
clinic and manufacture of lensea will bo under 
hts supervision. 


New Arrivals. 

Dr. Giimer. who came ou: lo Korea in Janu¬ 
ary 1923, will he stationed in Mokpo. 

Mias A. Mnyben, to tho Seoul Foreign 
School. 


Left o* Furlough. 

Miss Charlotte Brownlee of the Northern 
Methodist Mission hes returned to the United 

Slates. 


In addition to individual purchasers It Is a 
book that should be purchased tor school; 
college, and public libraries in the East. The 
price of the book is $2.50 gold. I will be glad 
to receive subscriptions and act as a medium 
for distribution. Just drop me a postal now, 
the money can be paid when the book is re¬ 
ceived. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry A. Rhodes. 

Personals. 

Returned from Furlough 

Dr. and Mr*. S. A. Moffett, and family. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. I- Phillips and family. 

Miss A. S. Doriss. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Koona nnd Dimly. 


Birth. 

Born to Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talraage on 
February 13th, a daughter. Mariolle. 


Dr. D. W. Lyon Associate General Secretary, 
Foreign Department. International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. North Americs, has re¬ 
cently spent a week in conference with the 
secretaries of the Korean Y. M. C. A. in Seoul 
Dr. Lyon was born in China and was the first 
secretary of the National Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in China, Korea and Hongkong. 


The Editor-in Chief, Rev. A. F. DeCamp is 
taking a trip to China, visiting Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Peking and Rome other pltces. Mrs. 
DeCamp will accompany him. 


Koto and Personals page : Will friends who 
have news itema suitable for publication on 
this page please send sare to 

MR. T. HOBE3, 

Seoul. 
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THE HA'N-XIa BANK, LTD, 

Established 1906. 


Capital _ • 
Capital Paid up 
Pimd 


Yen 2,000,000 
Yen 1,625,000 
Yen 525,000 


HEAD OFFICE Chong-no. Seoul. 

Branches: Kaagkung, Nandaimun, Tongir.ak, Tongdnimun, 
Surdaimun, Kw»n-Hun-done, Kuruao. 


General Bankincr and Exchange business transacted. 

Interest allowed on Current Accounts. 

• Advantageous terms arranged for Fixed Deposits. 

Foreign Clients receive special attention. 

T. S. Min, President. Y. C. Kira, Manager. 


Telephone 6*8, 1895, 2973, 1169. 


Postal Transfer No. 551. 


w 

» 

j DENTAL OFFICE 


K. KONDO&CO., 

Dr K. Mishina, I). D. S. 


COAL MERCHANTS, 

SEOUL. 

107 Much!, 2 Chixm*, Seoul 

Second door north of the 


Special A’jvnla Jvr Saudi Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sdet IMp’l 

resUiurant, near the left wing of 


F<irmrcfi»o Agents for Good* 
by Land a ad Sea. 

the Central Post Office 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 

OFFICE - 1_- \. \? 

IirUlRS 1 .- P. M. 


Special Terms to MiwiorarieB. 

1 CHOKE, NISHU-nO*!, 8E0VL. 

Office dosed on Sunday. 


Telephone Ko. 836. 

( OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPAND . 


by GOOgle 
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g>tanbarb CM Company of jSrin gork 

QUALITY ECONOMY 

SOCOHY 

FflfiOLEJM 
PRODUCTS 


Cooking: Stoves 
Lamps & Lanterns 
Perfection Oil Neuters 
Ovph« & Rrnllm 
Candies 

Noitjareil IlInmmaLing Oil 
Atlantic & Victory Oils 


Gasoline & Auto Oils 
Refined Kerosene Oil* 
Lubricating Oils 
Petrolatums & Grcaacs 
Fuel Oils & Asphaleum 
Flora- Drwwing Oil 
Honsehold Lubricant 


Lantern 


Mew Perfection Bniler 


Two Burner Junior Stove 


No tsDlC&e * r Odor rr^rr. the meat 
while limiting a-. r.L- .her meal or 
drip pau 16 place) directly over 
Ore, Broils both s • n'. meat at 


Pnr hie ind (1 nvenie It. ln> 
tense dealt heal i. .a Gaa Bakes, 
hoiln, maan, and roast" 


One Burner Jit a inr \tci, 


One Burner t /ou» 


5 Canola -sower. Will 

not hiow out in wind 

or storm. 


DelAclmhl? ov-n. Pastry and 
roast? a 9 tp.*rinhty. 


MITE FOR CATALOGUES 

HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA-178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 

STATIONS AT 

Mokpt* Genzan Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 

Chinampo Anshu Kunsun Ping Yang Kyu/,un 
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In* lowprieo. in 
■electing wurtby 
■ e tvlccablc 
»c<i offer - 
iogthemata aar- 
log, ha* gone in¬ 
to tbe making of 
this big 1»»3 
Catalogue. 



Thla bi* Book of 
Bargain! will be 
■ cut promptly 
upon receipt of 
Twenty-five 
cenU(A®*rlean) 
or its equivalent, 
iu money or 
■tompi ITietbe 
owpoo below. 


Bo Sure to Get a Copy of This 

Big 1923 General Catalogue No. 98 

It is truly a Buyer’s Guide 


Everythin* for the Home. 

Iha Office awxJ the School 

Everything that goes into the borne 
to ruake it tntcn nwlnn, comfortable 
and complete from kitchen utensils to 
curtains, lighting fix